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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
justices 

ENERAL GRANT has carried his re-election by, we believe, 
the greatest popular majority ever known, though at the time 
of Mr. Lincoln’s re-election in 1864, when but few of the Southern 
States voted, and they only under a make-shift Constitution, his 
majority in the Electoral College was (relatively) greater than 
General Grant’s now. It seems that in the Electoral College 
General Grant will have 278 votes against a possible 88 for Mr. 
@reeley,—the total number being 566. The exact numbers are 
aot yet known, but it is certain that General Grant has carried 30 
out of the 37 States, and that Mr. Greeley has carried four (Georgia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Maryland). Mr. Greeley’s own organ, 
the Tribune, claims for him five States certain. General Grant’s 
popular majority in Pennsylvania was in round numbers 100,000, 
in little Massachusetts 65,000, in New York 40,000, in all the 
New England States very large in proportion to the numbers; in 
South Carolina 35,000. Mr. Greeley’s largest popular majority 
was in Georgia, which gave him a popular majority of 30,000, 
but it is now admitted that his candidature had virtually 
collapsed before the elections. General Grant’s popular majority in 
_ the whole Union will not be far short of 700,000. It is now said 
that even the City of New York has elected a Republican Mayor. 

The victory of the Government is unexpectedly crushing. 





Mr. Greeley has carried not a single properly Northern State, 
and but one properly Southern State, Georgia. His only chance 
seems to have been with the border States, three of which, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Maryland, he carried, and was supposed at 
first to have carried Virginia also, though it turned out that he 
had not. West Virginia (the new State created during the war), 
which is, of course, excessively Republican in feeling, went strongly 
with General Grant. Most of the Southern States where the 
Negro vote was strony went by large majorities with the Govern- 
ment, South Carolina, for instance, giving General Grant almost 
48 strong a popular majority as Illinois or New York ;—whence we 
may argue that in the States where slavery assumed its mildest 
form the whites still retain a great deal of their influence, but that 
iu the proper Slave States they have for the present wholly lost it. 
The political power of the Negro vote has shown itself to be of the 
Grst moment. 


The Bar has this week been greatly ‘‘ exercised,” as the theolo- 
gians say, by gossip about promotions. It was believed on Mon- 
day that Sir J. Coleridge would accept Lord Penzance’s place, 
‘Offered to him apparently because of all the judgeships it is the 
one for which he is least fit; that Mr. H. James would be Solici- 
tor-General ; that two Judges would resign, and that Sir George 
Honeyman, and either Mr. Archibald or Mr. Arthur Cohen, would 
‘succeed to the vacant seats. Some of these changes will probably take 
place in the end; but for the present Sir J. Coleridge has declined 
a Judgeship, Mr. James remains out of office, and no Judge has 
Positively resigned. Indeed, the latest rumour, a telegram to the 
Manchester Guardian, is to the effect that Lord Penzance means 
to Wkhdraw his resignation under an impression that he is being 
badly treated about his pension, but that is a statement sure to be 
made when Mr. Gladstone has legal patronage in his hands. The 
tnexplicable stinginess of the Government about the allowances 





of the clerks to the paid members of the Judicial Committee, has 


1426 | left in the minds of the Bar a permanent distrust of the Premier's 


justice in dealing with judicial salaries. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times states that the true pro- 
portion of Tories to Ministerialists in the Upper House of Prussia 
is about 145 to 60, numbers having stayed away from the last 
division on the Counties’ Bill because they knew defeat to be 
absolutely certain. The total number of Peers is 315, but many 
of these are mediatised or Royal Princes who do not attend, 
many more are sick or engaged, and the working number seldom 
exceeds 200. A creation of about 40 Peers would therefore, it is 
supposed, meet the case, and to this the King consents, but the 
North German Gazette points to a different line of policy. It says, 
and the Correspondence repeats, that ‘‘ the Upper House in its pre- 
sent organisation is an impediment tothe policy of the Government,” 
and must be brought “more into unison with the advanced 
requirements of the present day.” The victory gained by the 
present majority will, therefore, conduce not only to the immediate 
object, ‘‘ but to the organic development of our system of govern- 
ment in general.” The tone of those sentences is the tone in which 
the Government of Prussia is accustomed to announce very con- 
siderable schemes, but they may be intended of course only to 
frighten the Prussian Peers. 


The French papers are full of coming constitutional changes, 
but they add little to our previous information. M. Thiers, it is 
clear, intends to propose the definitive proclamation of the Re- 
public, his own election as President for four years, and the 
nomination of some kind of Vice-President. He will also propose 
some kind of alteration in the constitution of the Assembly, either 
dissolution by thirds or dissolution on his own decree, and may 
also explain a project for the creation of a second Chamber, but 
this latter is uncertain. It seems to be understood that in each 
case the proposal will originate with an independent member, will 
be discussed, and will then be supported or abandoned by the 
President himself. Letters from Paris are full of predictions of 
coming strife in the Assembly, but we have elsewhere shown 
reasons for disbelieving in these gloomy anticipations. 





M. Thiers must wish sometimes that he could treat Generals as 
he treats journalists, and invite them to hold their tongues about 
inconvenient topics. General Ducrot has issued an order of the day, 
in which he says nothing of the Republic, but says this about the 
Germans :—*‘ As to those whom we fought foot by foot from the 
Rhine to the Loire, they may perhaps regret that they have not been 
able entirely to break our hearts by snatching from our mangled 
hands the dearest children of France.” It is stated that 
Count Arnim officially complained of this order, and that matters 
were compromised by his withdrawing his note and allowing M. 
Thiers to offer a “spontaneous” apology for General Ducrot’s 
imprudent threat. We do not know who comes out of this affair 
with least credit,—General Ducrot, who must needs anticipate 
action by vain boasting, or Count Arnim, who is annoyed at 
General Ducrot’s saying what every General is thinking. What 
earthly difference does the menacing language of a defeated 
General make to the masters of a million of victorious troops ? 


General Chanzy not having been quite so severely defeated as 
General Ducrot, is far more modest in tone; but he says very 
nearly the same thing. He tells the Seventh Army Corps at 
Tours, that the soldiers must serve the Government with absolute 
devotion, and that “ You will continue to be the defenders of 
order at home, and if our arms, unattended by fortune but not 
degraded by the last war, should be required to make France 
respected abroad, I am convinced that the Seventh Corps would 
justify the hopes of the country, and proudly carry the flag of 
France.” If the French Generals would consent to efface them- 
selves a little more, and to carry out their orders in silence, it 
would be better for France, and for Alsace. 


Tiverton and Richmond have both returned Liberals under the 
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Ballot Act. At Tiverton Mr. Massey polled 577 votes, against | has affirmed that it is our duty to protect the weaker States ang 
547 for Mr. Walrond (the Conservative candidate), so winning by | maintain justice among the nations. He, for one, was not pre- 
a majority of 30. The total number of registered electors is said pared to sit still and see brute force predominant among the 
to be 1,258, so that at least secret voting did not in this case cause | powers, and oppression and tyranny unchecked. Mr. Chaplin, on 
indifference, as 1,124 votes were polled and 1,133 tendered. We | the other hand, speaking as one of the largest landowners. 
do not look on Mr. Massey’s triumph with as much satisfaction | in England, advised the farmers to be most cautious and 
as we should if he had not held out the bait of the abolition of forbearing in their treatment of the labourers,—who had a right 
the income-tax,—a step which we should regard as a very | tocombine to make the best of themselves,—and so convince the 
unprincipled one, looking both to the relative pressure of taxa- | labourers that employers were their friends. Of course he re- 
tion on the poor and well-to-do, and the diminishing financial | peated all that weary nonsense about agitators, as if labourers were 
soldiers who must not be tempted to revolt, but his meaning 
: | evidently was that the labourer must be better paid if trouble were 

At Richmond no Conservative went to the poll, and the contest 4, be averted. It is difficult for a county member elected by a 
lay between Mr. Dundas, the nephew of the Earl of Zetland, and | ¢welye-pound suffrage to say more, but he can do one thing. He 
representative of the Zetland family and influence, and Mr. C. E. B. | can keep the cottages in his own hands. 

Cooke, who came forward to deliver the borough from the Zet- | Hs See 
land influence, and whose only distinctive political promise | The Prussians entered Rheims on September 4, 1870. The 
was opposition to the Contagious Diseases’ Act, which Mr. | Germans quitted Rheims on November 5, 1872, the occupation 
Dundas wished to see retained in the garrison towns. Evidently | having lasted rather more than twenty-six months, during the 
the borough does not wish to be delivered from the Zetland influ- | whole of which time it is said no Frenchman has, except on duty 
ence. It is proud of that influence, and will not disown it. The or business, associated with any German. The Venetian system 
number of Registered Electors is (or was last year) 650, and the of non-intercourse has been strictly applied by all classes above the 
total number of voters was 542, so that about one-sixth of the | lowest. 
possible voters abstained from voting. Mr. rene pat wee Novelists are often accused of employing a sort of quasi-super- 
votes, and Mr. Cooke, who has also the local influence of a resi- | : : : 

’ : a “ J | natural machinery in the way of secret marriages, changes of 
dent, 228, leaving the representative of the Zetland family a! ,. ae 3 ty: 

oh . : | children, and so on, to create their situations, but two civil cases 
majority of 86. It is not unsatisfactory to know that this sort of | ais Gam tales Gbb Clty es 66 ted 0 tite on 

ily i i had so much to answer for in | ; : “ed 
caahy ee, — . | novelist’s plot. In one case, a young woman of the middle-class 
elections, is often one voluntarily accorded, and not the result of ‘claims the Murthley estates, in Perthshire, for her son, on the 
Ce Tee oo enon. | ground that she was the lawful wife of Major Stewart, Sir William 

The old and healthy horror of the slave trade seems to be re- | Stewart's son, though married only by “acknowledgment.” Her 
viving in England. A great meeting was held in the Guildhall | evidence so far is very strong, and may alter the succession to 
on Monday to strengthen the hands of Sir Bartle Frere, and the @States worth more than £10,000 a year. In the other case, Mr. 
feeling exhibited recalled, we are told, the days of Clarkson | F. H. Vane claims a baronetcy and large estates in Cumberland 
and Wilberforce. Peers, Bishops, and leading merchants and Westmoreland, on the ground that his nephew, the present 
thronged the platform, and the speeches had the true | possessor, is the son of an illegitimate son, the plaintiff's father 
ring in them, containing, as they all did, clear demands that | Sir Fletcher Vane, having married plaintiff's mother three weeks 
kidnapping shall be suppressed, if necessary by force. The Sultan | t00 late. The truth, it is alleged, was concealed for sixty-nine 
of Zanzibar is entitled to his money, but if after receiving it he | Y°rs, though known to the illegitimate son, and only revealed by 
will not suppress the trade, we must try what his successor can | Lady Vane, wife of the illegitimate son, shortly before her death 
accomplish. ‘This was pretty plainly intimated by the Bishop of | im 1866. Of course, this is only the plaintiff's side of the story, 
Winchester, and in no way repudiated by Sir Bartle Frere, who | but on it Vice-Chancellor Malins has ordered that the case be 
knows perfectly well where the main obstacle will be found, or by | tried on its merits. 

Lavd suet, brewed — ove ne . mat the Suites would | The accounts of the epidemic among American horses which 
sign anything, but must be ‘‘ tied up” to his bond. The grand | arg beginning to arrive are not very alarming. The disease 














resources of the nation for sudden efforts. 








difficulty is to make these people understand that Eng- 
land is in earnest, or can possibly care whether they torture slaves 
orno. The Government, however, we are told, is quite resolute 
in the matter,—in the South Seas as well as on the Zanzibar coast,— 
the Government of India does not put up with excuses too readily, 
and this enthusiastic meeting of known men will materially urge 
on both. 

Mr. G. Trevelyan made a spirited and sanguine speech to the 
electors of Hawick on Tuesday. He believed that the political 


weariness of which some men spoke was only superficial, as was | 


evident from the number of social and political movements simul- 
taneously in progress. The ‘‘spontaneous ardour of private 
citizens gave life and strength to Liberalism.” He held that 
Government must advance, and he believed that if it would make 


compulsory education universal throughout these islands, it would | 


reunite the Liberals much more easily than by attacking the 
land laws or proposing a redistribution of seats. 


Board should be set up in every parish, so that parents 
could watch over the education they would be compelled 
to allow their children to receive. 
Mr. Trevelyan added to this programme a few other trifling 
measures which he thought the Liberal party should carry through. 
‘* Security for the money which the farmer has sunk in the soil ; the 
right of managing the finance and administration of his district 
through his own representatives ; a thorough revision and reform 


of our Game Laws; the soil of the island made as saleable as its | 


railway shares; the extension to the householder who lives out- 
side a borough of the right of citizenship,”"—that was surely a Bill 
of fare which the agricultural interest would relish. Possibly, but 
weary politicians won't. 


Among the speeches out of Parliament published on Friday, 
Mr. Chaplin’s and Mr. Bouverie’s are the most important. 
member for Kilmarnock is the first Liberal who, in this recess, 
has protested strongly against the peace-at-any-price policy, and 


The grants | 
to voluntary schools should not be withdrawn, but a School | 


On the following day | 


The | 


' appeared with an interval of only 48 hours in Buffalo, Rochester, 
| New York, and Boston, and in a day or two more in all places 
| north of the 41st parallel of latitude. It is, however, only an 
| aggravated form of influenza, has been repeatedly noticed in Eng- 
‘land, and is believed to owe its rapid diffusion mainly to the 
heating effect of the maize which the horses eat instead of oats. 
That last supposition will be best tested by watching the herds of 
wild horses which, if it is correct, ought to escape altogether. 
Had the disease been fatal, it would have cost the world more than 
the cattle plague, and even as it is it adds one more to the liabili- 
| ties of mankind. What with the cattle plague, the ‘‘ epizootic,” 
as the Canadians call the new affliction, the foot and mouth 
| disease, the potato disease, the oidium, and the blight of the fruit, 
| the year has had more than its share of natural calamities. 


The Times, of Friday, lays down, & propos of a licensing riot at 
Ashton, a most dangerous doctrine. It says cavalry should never 
be called out to aid the police, who should do all their work for 
| themselves, or with the aid of special constables. That is to say, 
'whenever the riot is a popular one, law and order should be 
allowed to disappear, for the police, unaided by the soldiery, are 
almost certain to be defeated. They do not carry rifles, they 
are reluctant to use the cutlass, and man for man they are 
no stronger than the roughs. They are, moreover, inhabitants 
of the locality, and if ‘‘ marked” by their adversaries become 
nearly useless, while the soldiers are strangers, and individually 
indistinguishable. Riflemen, no doubt, should be employed only 
in the last resort, but a troop of cavalry can clear a street in five 
‘minutes without killing anybody. Under Parliamentary Govert- 
ment there is weakness not humanity in this dread of a resort to 
the most efficient force. The Times refers to the Peterloo mas- 
sacre, but that was due to the temper of the yeomanry, perhaps 
the least controllable force in the service. 


The Birmingham National Education League held its meeting 
on Tuesday, the political leaders being very moderate in tone, 
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> erty the followers, as usual, denounced Mr. Forster, and 
threatened the ejection of the Government. Mr. Dixon, M.P., 
could hardly have been more moderate. Ile claimed, of course, 
the fulfilment of Mr. Forster’s promise to grant educational com- 
pulsion throughout England next Session, and claimed that it 
should be extended by the particular method of School Boards, 
even in districts where there is no need for any School-Board 
school. He commented on the demand of some of the members of 
the National Society that catechisms and denominational formule 
should be re-admitted into the teaching of School-Board Schools, 
and that the power, originally conceded to the School Boards by the 
Bill of 1870 to make grants to Denominational Schools out of the 


rates, should be restored. After, of course, opposing firmly this | 
gery absurd demand, Mr. Dixon went on to draw a very interesting | 


and instructive comparison between the educational state of Derby- 


at Manchester and Salford, at Norwich, and in almost all the 
boroughs of the Eastern Counties, at Helston in Cornwall, at 
Gloucester, at Monmouth, Tynemouth, North Shields, and 
Sunderland, at Wolverhampton, and elsewhere, there are clear Con- 
servative gains or victories, many of the elections, however, turn- 
ing solely on the Licensed Victuallers’ question, especially in the 
North. On the other hand, at Bolton, at Bradford, Kidderminster, 
Rochester, and Southampton there were Liberal gains or victories. 
Except at Carlisle, where in one of the wards (Caldewgate) a 
tremendous number of ballot-papers improperly filled in were 
rejected (nearly a quarter of those tendered), there seems to have 
been no general difficulty about the mode of voting. In one 
borough (Evesham), where there are some 700 municipal 
| voters, only seven voting-papers were reserved for discussion, and 
| of these only three were rejected as bad. This seems to show that 


shire and of Nassau (the little German province of which Wies- | the method is quite simple enough, and that Lord Cairns, who 
baden is the capital), showing the enormous superiority of Nassau said, if we remember right, that he had spent an hour in studying 
both in the quantity and the kind of instruction given, and in the | the right way of filling in the paper, ought to have received help 


age at which it is given, and insisting on the remarkable result 
that while the amount spent on pauperism in Ems and Wiesbaden 


is at about the rate of 9d. per head of the population, it | 


is 7s. a head in England and Wales, and whereas the educa- 
tional expenditure out of municipal funds is 1s. 6d. a head at Ems 
and 5s. a head at Wiesbaden, the Government grants in England 


| as an illiterate. 


The Lancet, which somewhat vindictively proposes to keep Mr. 
| Stansfeld wholly out of Parliament for carrying out the Sanitary 
Act in what we admit to be a very unsatisfactory manner, should 
ponder the results of these municipal elections, which show, 





and Scotland only reach 9d. ahead. Mr. Dixon does not count | amongst other things, that thorough sanitary reform such as medi- 
in that comparison the municipal education rates, which we have | cal inspectors would insist upon, is thoroughly unpopular with 
only just begun to vote, and let us hope that when some years | the municipal electors. 

hence he does, he will be able to give less dismal figures as regards | 


the pauperism. But the odd point in Mr. Dixon's speech was his ; 
calm assumption that the inferiority of the Derbyshire education | S0me observations on the comprehensiveness of the Church, as 


is to be traced to the religious teaching, and not to the traditional | giving shelter to men like ** Whately, Arnold, Maurice, Robert- 
ignorance, the want of compulsion, and the uneducated tastes of son,”—men who could neither have joined the Church of Rome, nor 


the people. He was also eccentric in objecting to the dependence | have been content with any of the other English sects. The 
of the poor on subscription schools, and yet arguing for free schools | Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday, commenting on this, in one of 


Archbishop Tait, in concluding his primary visitation, made 








paid out of the rates, i.¢., in very large part out of the pockets | those masculine, muscular, graphic, narrow,—we had almost 
said thick-headed papers, but for their masterly ability, 


yet there is a thick-headed ability,—which every one with 
any taste eagerly seeks out in the Pall Mall, makes it its busi- 
ness apparently to show that the only reason why these men could 
stay in the Church of England is, that it is the only Church where 
people cau stay who see and admit the objections to their position 
without following out the logic of their admissions. The writer 
says Whately was far the ablest of the four, because he did write 
books on logic and political economy,—the ‘ Logic’ at least a very 
shallow and poor one,—and did not sink himself in theology. 
Further, the Pall Mall gives, from the peculiar point of view of 
the writer, a very graphic account of Mr. Maurice’s preaching, 
admitting its fascination, asserting the absolute unintelligibility 
of its drift, and ending with, ‘To hear him preach was like 
watching the struggles of a drowning creed.” That depended, we 
fancy, on the hearer. No doubt it was, to a mind which took to 
the task no ear for tie supernatural at all, which regarded God as 
the great supplement to the police, the resource of the selfish 
| system for making acts unpleasant to society unpleasant also to 
| the individual who committed them; but a witness of that kind 
was a poor judge of Mr. Maurice. At all events, considering that 
| Maurice began life as a Dissenter, and entered the Church from 
pure conviction, it was a creed that, whether drowning or not 
itself, had buoyancy enough in it to save him who professed it 
from drowning in the doubt outside. The able writer in the Pall 
Mall wields a sledge-hammer rather than a pen, — but he 
should not wield it against purely spiritual forces. It is wasted © 
strength. 


of those whose children do not use the schools. 
the middle-class ratepayer is not the less dependence that you take 


legal power to compel him to pay. 





Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as usual, made one of the ablest 
speeches of the day, and for once one of the more moderate ones, 
Mr. Jesse Collings having perhaps disgusted him with the art of 
invective. He contended for five principles, which may be 
reduced to three; (1) the universal establishment of School 
Boards; (2) the refusal of all Government aid to any school which 
does not transfer its management during the hours of secular teach- 
ing entirely to the School Board; and, we infer, the refusal to 
recognise education at any such school as education under the 
meaning of the Act,—a very trenchant proposal ; (3) complete 
separation of the religious and secular teaching in point of time, and, 
we believe, in point of persons, though no express reference seems 
to have been made to the strong Manchester resolution of last 
year to forbid the masters of the elementary schools the right of 
giving the children a single religious lesson. Mr. Chamberlain 
very forcibly contended that too much attention had been paid to 
the consciences of parents and not enough to the consciences of 
ratepayers, and we are delighted with the admission that the 
consciences of parents have been enough attended to. But as to 
the ratepayers, Mr. Chamberlain’s sympathies are, we fear, 
limited. He is very anxious indeed about the conscience of the 
Dissenting ratepayer, who objects to pay a rate of which a 
farthing or two may possibly go to help the religious teach- 
ing of a Church school; but he does not seem anxious 
at all about the conscience of the ratepayer who objects, like 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, on principle, to all State interference 
in education, and to whose conscience, therefore, the whole rate 
is a burden, and not a problematic farthing out of it. We fear 
the conscience of the ratepayer has been even more frequently 
petted into hysteric fancies by politicians to whom such hysteric 


fancies were convenient, than the conscience of the parent himself. | 


Mr. Chamberlain's principles were accepted by the meeting. 


The Municipal elections have ended in general in Cunservative 
Successes, Partly owing to the immense exertions of the publicans, 
who are extremely irritated with the Licensing Act, and do all 
in their power to elect Conservatives pledged to soften its operation, 
partly in consequence of the extreme dislike of sanitary and 
education rates, partly perhaps from the general Conservative re- 
action, the Conservatives have certainly gained under the muni- 
cipal ballot in twice as many places as Liberals. At Bath, at 
Bristol, at Evesham, at Exeter, at King’s Lynn, at Leeds, 


Dependence on | 








The Duke of Marlborough has beaten Sir J. Coleridge and the 
| Spectator on one point. He was right about his tenure of his 
estates, and we were entirely wrong. We certainly were under 
| the impression, and so we imagine were the Attorney-General 
and everybody else, that the Act vesting Blenheim in the Duke of 
| Marlborougi and his heirs covered the whole of the estates 
round the palace. It appears, however, that the nation only 
| gave the great General Blenheim itself—a terrible place, we 
| should fancy, to keep up—the park and some 500 acres, chiefly 
| wood land, in all which no labourers’ cottages exist. The estates 
on which those cottages stand were acquired by purchase or inheri- 
| tance, and are therefore, as the Duke said, as much his private 
| property as those of any owner in the kingdom, After all, if they 
had been granted, his Grace’s moral right to ownership would have 


| been better, aud not worse than it is now. No title can be so good 
| as a national grant. 


Consols were on Friday 924 to 923. 
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'medium borough, has scarcely learnt the import f hi 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | vote, scarcely realised that he may ranedits ‘* wae 


—»_——- 


f hove, tale hb ok its 3 
THE REDISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL POWER. | Pressure, from _ above, before he learns that its import. 


| ance is wholly changed ; that he is no longer a borough elector 
Py impression begins to prevail among politicians that the | but a district elector; that it is not enough for him to under. 

Government has in store for the country a very great! stand his fellow-citizens, combine with those he likes and 
surprise in the shape of a Bill for the Redistribution of Political | resist those whose ideas he disapproves, but that he must also 
Power. We cannot trace the origin of the impression, we do | understand a host of other electors living under different con- 
not pretend to be in the secrets of the Cabinet, and we are ‘ditions, seeking totally different objects, and comprehending 
a priori most unwilling to believe the story, but the rumour | his ways as little as he comprehends theirs. This necessity for 
reaches us from too many quarters to be entirely disregarded. | new combinations, moreover, will be of the most peremptory 
It is affirmed that the Premier will next Session introduce a: character, for whereas the towns and universities now rule Eng- 
Bill which, while conceding household suffrage to the Counties, | land, seating 302 Members to 187, the urban districts will, 
will redistribute representation upon a principle roughly—j under any logical or mathematical scheme, be slightly 





and in a degree inaccurately—defined as that of Equal Electoral 
Districts. The distinction between country and town is 
to be abolished, the remaining anomalies of our electoral 
system are to be removed, and the country is to be called on 
to consider what will, for this generation at least, be a final 
Reform Bill. The secret, if there is one, is very carefully kept ; 
but it is noticeable that members of the Ministry, as dis- 
tinguished from members of the Cabinet, all seem to have an 
idea that something is in the wind ; that Mr. Baxter, Secretary 
to the Treasury, talks of something good in Mr. Gladstone’s 
pocket ; that Mr. Hibbert, Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, classes the distribution of political power with the 
land laws as anomalies to be immediately reformed ; that Mr. 
Trevelyan, who knew what was coming about Purchase, is now 
strong upon the contrast between the powers of an elector in 
Calne and an elector in Liverpool; and that Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hagessen, about the last man in England to amuse himself 
with reforming theories, has published a very grave paper in 
Macmillan, in which he urges the necessity of large and im- 
mediate redistribution before agitation on the subject can 
begin. We cannot forget either that Mr. Gladstone is admit- 
tedly of opinion that the distinction between town and country 
is no longer tenable, that any reform of county organisation 
must make the county suffrage slightly ridiculous—one species 
of important power passing to all ratepayers, while ultimate 
power belongs to twelve-pound householders—and that one 
great danger is looming before the minds even of Conservative 
statesmen. It is quite conceivable that at the next election 
the Liberals may lose every county seat, their only support | 
with the farmers, the authority of the great Whig Houses, | 
being destroyed by the Ballot, and that England may find | 
herself in presence of the grand Continental misfortune, a total | 
scission of opinion between the country and the town. That | 
misfortune would be so considerable that we can conceive 
very conservative politicians making a very grave effort to | 
avert it, and to avert it before the next election, and the only | 
effort that seems practicable is a reduction of the county | 
franchise. 
We cannot blind ourselves to the force of these considera- | 
tions, or the support they lend to the rumour of which we | 
have spoken, but still we can hardly bring ourselves to believe | 
in its truth. This eternal postponement of the using of power | 
to the redistribution of the sources of power wearies, and to | 
speak out as frankly as we always try to do, a little disgusts 
us, and we should not be surprised if it wearied the country | 
too. It is scarcely five years since Parliament sanctioned a | 
complete change in the position of the ultimate depositaries of | 
power, doubled the electorate, and admitted the whole body of | 
skilled urban artisans within the pale of the Constitution. It 
is not one year since it passed a law which, for aught any 
human being can yet tell, may radically modify the whole 





in a minority in the House of Commons. We have 
| very little apprehension as to that result considered by 
itself, for the Liberal party can educate cottagers as well 
as artisans, and will be benefited by the necessity for so doing 
—the cottagers not being willing, like Mr. Baxter, to sell an 
Imperial position for cheap tea—but we have great appre- 
hensions as to the result of sudden, enormous, and continuous 
changes in the distribution of power. They may make a deep 
chasm in our history, besides suspending improvement just 
when improvement has been made more easy. Let us at 
least have one Householder Parliament elected under the 
Ballot before we begin unsettling the foundations of power. 
If the Government deem the time ripe for admitting 
the cottagers to power, if they believe, as we are reluc- 
|tantly driven to believe, that without the vote the 
labourer will never be treated either with justice or 
consideration, let them by all means extend by a simple 
Act household suffrage to the counties; but let them pause 
there, to acquire a little experience of the power, the wishes, 
the objects of our new Sovereign. Let him do something 
before we dethrone him. From the moment a redistribution 
Bill is brought in, every political question, every improvement, 
every experiment, will be postponed to that one question, and 
we shall be “in” for a fight, perhaps a five years’ fight, 
| during the whole of which Parliament will be comparatively 
powerless, the very excuse for the proposal being that it has 
| ceased fairly to represent the nation. This is wearisome work 
for men who see how much remains to be accomplished by tho 
legislation it is proposed to suspend. 

If, however, the Cabinet, convinced by arguments of which 
we know nothing, do resolve upon undertaking this task, and 
once more throwing the Constitution into the crucible to give 
it a little better polish, we do trust that they will not offes 
us a pedantically symmetrical measure. The idea, of course, 
will be to equalise the personal power of all electors, but 
absolute equalisation would produce most injurious results. 
Our history would almost disappear, and municipal organisa- 
tion would receive a terrible blow. The county limits 
would be obliterated, and for the great cities we should 
have nothing but great wards, with few common inter- 
ests, no recorded history, and no historic link with 
the Parliamentary system. It is something to know what 
Manchester thinks, but very little to know what the West 
End of Manchester is thinking. Bristol has a history, but 
what is the history of its seventh ward? Merely to avoid 
breaking up counties will be most difficult—for example, what 
becomes of Middlesex ?—and the cities will be split into helpless 
and often antagonistic fragments. The varieties of representa- 
tion will disappear, and the Electorate be sooner or later divided 
into two groups, to be defined as the Urban and the Agricul- 
tural, groups nearly equal in power, and therefore always at 





| 





character of Parliament. The effect of the first change is| the mercy of the Irish and Scotch representatives, who will be 
still unknown, the new electorate, as Mr. Bagehot has pointed | able under such circumstances to enforce their own terms, 
out in a brilliant preface to his brilliant apology for the| and will perhapsin the end develop a cry for Home Rule from 
British system of veiled Republicanism, not having yet | the most powerful of the Three Kingdoms. It is not enough 
realised its power; while the second is absolutely untried | to retain the county limits as Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen sug- 
under the usual condition of a dissolution; and now, | gests, for the cities have their histories too. and their separate in- 
according to this story, we are to make a third and still | terests and their specialties of intellectual or commercial tone. 


more extensive change. We are unable to believe that 
such forcing of political fruit can be either wise or bene- 
ficial The value of time as an operative agent in 
politics seems to be entirely overlooked. No time is granted 
for the education of the voters, or for ascertaining the actuali- 
ties of party strength, or for settling the results of the 
enormous concessions already made to democracy. The 


electors are not even allowed to feel they are masters, and 
consider what orders they wish to give, before their relations to 
Parliament, to each other, and even to politics themselves, are 
all thrown into confusion once again. 





The new man, say in a 





To destroy them or neglect them is to surrender forces of extreme 
value to the future representation of the nation. The true 
method of reform, if we must have one, would be to sweep 
away the anomalies with a daring hand, disfranchise a hundred 
boroughs which have no numerical claim to representation, 
distribute the hundred and fifty seats so gained so as to re- 
present populations, whether in town or country, now left with 
inadequate representation, and so march on once more in the 
ancient groove. If this, however, is, as it may prove, too unsym- 
metrical, or too illogical to prove a final measure, let us have 4 
Bill in which the principle of equal representation shall be cor- 
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ted by some other, such as the one which regulates election jor in politics is practically up, and will no more wish t® 








te American Senate,—that every entity with a historic | continue the fight after that, than he will try to believ® 


existence and intended to continue, say, for example, the | that it is still summer after the frost has set in. The 
county of Rutland or the town of Dover, shall be represented | vast majority for General Grant, then, means above all, and in 
gomehow as an entity, and not be either wholly obliterated the first place, the moral continuity of the Administration. 


or parcelled out into groups of nameless, unhistoric, caucus- 
ruled wards and districts. Who is to care about the eleventh 
ward of Glasgow or the fifteenth electoral district of 
the West Riding? We press this point in the inter- 
est of the Government itself as well as of the State, 
for while we believe that most of the boroughs, three- 
fourths of Scotland, and the whole of Ireland—that is, a 
full Parliamentary majority—would go heartily for redistribu- 
tion, we very much doubt if they will bear to part with their 
historic limits, divisions, and occasions of exclusivism. The 


old lady in Virginia who died because her house was included | 


by a new survey in North Carolina, and she had always heard 
Carolina was unhealthy, was very English indeed. There is 
yery little municipal patriotism in London, but the people of 
Liverpool, if aggregated with Birkenhead or with Denbigh- 
shire, would be very apt to fight. We cannot, of course, at 
this stage of the discussion suggest any method of avoiding 
such a dilemma, though we agree with Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen that a localised edition of Mr. Hare’s scheme would 
work excellently, if applied to cities as well as counties; but 
we protest in limine against swamping any one living and 
historic entity, even though it should only be a county like 
Rutland or a city like Peterborough. We are travelling 
towards phalanstéres quite fast enough without legislative help. 





THE MEANING OF GENERAL GRANT'S RE-ELECTION. 
HE enormous popular majority, 650,000 at least, by 
which the term of President Grant’s re-election has been 
renewed,—the majority on the popular vote is a good deal 
greater than it was in 1864 for Mr. Lincoln’s second term, 
when he contested the Presidency with General M‘Clellan, 
though the victory reckoned by Electors is not nearly 
so large,—may very well be misunderstood in this country, 
and it is very desirable, for the sake of our intelligent study 
of American politics, that it should not be misunderstood. 
It does not, we believe, represent ary special enthusiasm for 
General Grant’s Presidential policy. It seems well attested 
that a large number of the Democratic party voted for him 
after all, and that a still larger number abstained from 
ving for Mr. Greeley. As regards genuine Republicans, 
we must remember that there was no alternative. Mr. 
Greeley had been accepted by the party which opposed the 
Civil War, and had adopted a policy which it was believed 
would renew it,—so that to vote for General Grant was as 
much a necessity for them as if General Grant had openly 
represented the Union and Mr. Greeley the policy of 
secession. Mr. Horace Greeley’s promises of administrative 
reform fell entirely into the shade beside this consideration, 
the former of which was enhanced by that impression of politi- 
cal eaprice, of fantastic views, attaching to Mr. Greeley’s name, 
which discouraged the hope that he would be too strong for 
the wiles of his ‘Copperhead’ advisers. The enormous majority 
of the Republican party, and a not inconsiderable section of 
the Democratic, certainly held that the moral continuity of the 
Federal Union depended on General Grant’s re-election, that 
his defeat would practically be held to be “the deluge.” 
Now, not only the former Unionists, but a great many of the 
former Secessionists have come to believe that anything in 
the world is preferable to a reopening of the questions fought 
out in the Civil War. That is how we interpret the much 
greater popular majority obtained by General Grant than that 
obtained by President Lincoln for his second term of office. 
The war was not then nearly over; Richmond had still five 
months to hold out; and though every one could see how 
things were going, the friends of the South still clung 
vehemently to the rapidly diminishing hope. Consequently 


| It is a protest against ambiguity of policy. It is a declaration 
| of unalterable fixity of purpose as to the national unity and 
| the political equality of the coloured and white races. 
It is this, but it is something more than this. The 
majority is not merely very great, but it is certainly very 
much greater than it would have been a few months ago. 
No doubt the result of the San Juan Arbitration came in very 
fortunately for the Administration. We may reasonably ascribe 
to the American success in that matter a substantial addition 
| to General Grant’s majority. But while that decision was still 
pending, the vote in Pennyslvania, Ohio, and Indiana proved 
that General Grant’s majority was very great, and no politician 
in the United States doubts that the people had been steadily 
coming round to the President’s side for months before that 
event. To what was that increasing favour felt for the Presi- 
dent due? Partly, no doubt, to the increasing distrust of 
Mr. Greeley, the more his somewhat hare-brained antecedents 
were discovered, and the declarations which were the first- 
fruits of his new alliance with the South considered. 
But partly also to the evident feeling all over the country 
that President Grant had acted wisely and temperately in 
conceding “the Indirect Claims,” and holding out only for 
what was tenable and reasonable in the Alabama Treaty. It 
is abundantly clear that the wish for a dignified but (within 
the limits of proper national dignity) friendly policy towards 
Great Britain was, on the whole, the wish of the Union. The 
“ Fire-eating ” party has lost all its backbone through the Civil 
War. Its existence was due to the wish of Southern states- 
men to divert attention from the internal affairs of 
the South; and nothing can be plainer than that the 
foreign affairs of the Union, while they have been 
managed, on the whole, with far less diplomatic ability, 
far less of polished statecraft, since the Secession War 
broke out than they were before, have been managed also 
far more in the sober, practical spirit which is the spirit of 
the whole North. The monstrous ‘Indirect Claims’ looked 
| otherwise ; they looked like a resumption of the old hostile 
and defiant attitude. But they were, as we all now know, 
‘due far more to administrative laxity, to permitting State 
| papers of the highest importance to be drawn up without 
| superintendence or revision by responsible men, than to any 
‘intention of boastfulness and dictation on the part of the 
| Executive Government. When the irritation consequent on 
the unexpected want of sympathy among the middle and 
| higher classes in England for the Union had once died away, 
| and it was seen that we were willing to do anything in reason 
|to remove the sense of grievance exhibited in the United 
| States, the tone of the whole Union became moderate at 
/once, and General Grant gained universal credit, instead of 
losing any, for acquiescing in the absolute extinction of 
'a most unfortunate and unreasonable claim. We must remem- 
| ber that whatever the view taken in Great Britain, the view 
| taken in America before the San Juan decision was, on the whole, 
| that Great Britain had practically gained the victory over the 
, United States in the Alabama arbitration, and that there was 
no real annoyance at that result. On the contrary, the policy 
of the American Administration in withdrawing all obstacles 
/to a real settlement was regarded as perfectly sound and 
‘rational. For it is certain that had the Presidential 
election taken place early in October instead of early in 
| November, the result would have been the same, though not 
| perhaps quite so sharply defined. The more distinctly General 
| Grant has been understood to withdraw from schemes like the 
San Domingo annexation, and to discourage sensational and irri- 
tating strokes of policy, like ‘the Indirect Claims,’ the more his 
| popularity has increased. No one can doubt that had he 
stuck to the Indirect Claims, and definitely broken off the 











General M‘Clellan, who represented the nearest approach to a | Treaty on their account, his majority would have been very 
Secessionist who had any chance at all, who represented at | greatly inferior to what it is, and that a very powerful oppo- 
all events the policy of leniency to the South and of unfriend- | sition would have been sent up to Congress to oppose him. 
liness to emancipation, polled a relatively larger popular vote The Presidential election shows that on foreign policy the 
than Mr. Horace Greeley. Now, however, there is hardly | people are eminently sober. 

any long-headed man, however friendly to a policy of amnesty | Again, it shows that while the Negroes as a class are 
and conciliation, who does not see that the greatest possible | absolutely faithful to the Government which liberated them 
danger for conciliation is to throw any serious doubt on and gave them political power, the political feeling of the 
either the Union or the freedom and political rights of Northern States has not been alienated by General Grant’s 
the Negro race. Even an American Democrat can see political mediocrity, and the somewhat vague, no doubt, 
when the chance of fighting with effect either in arms| moral aspersions cast upon his administration. The Negro 
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and the white Republicans are alike remarkable for not 
taking any fastidious distinctions as to the minuter political 
actions of those whom they have learned to trust. It would 
be admitted universally in the North, and probably by a 
good many of the Negroes of the South, that General 
Grant might have done better,—that he has not cared much 
to put down political corruption, and that his patronage has 


not always been scrupulously used. But on the whole, and | 
speaking generally, the admission has done him no harm, | 


The people of the States do not yearn for spotless politicians. 
Though they may not prefer, they are certainly not sus- 
picious of, the kind of man they understand better, the kind 


of man who will use his power substantially in the interests of | 


the country, but within given limits will not object to use it 
in his own interest. They hardly ever sigh after ideal excel- 
lence. They remember that General Grant did them a great 
service, a service not to be repaid, when he conquered for 


them the armies of the South; and if he has turned outa} 


little common-place, both in character and in policy, as Presi- 


dent of the Union, they would nevertheless rather try him | 


again. Democracies cling to proved merit and distinction of 
any ind, in the absence of proved merit and distinction of the 
kind which is specially to their purpose. In the absence of any 
adequate test of political firmness and judgment,—and the 


democracy of the United States is singularly destitute of any | 


test by which to choose its Presidents, or they would 
hardly have thought of Mr. Horace Greeley,—the evidence of 
military firmness and judgment is enough for them. General 
Grant, sober, taciturn, quite unpretentious, rather without 
interest of any kind in statesmanship, not too scrupulous, 
and not too much addicted to scrupulous advisers as Chief of 
the Administration, is quite good enough for them, till some 
one who is as little likely to thwart their will, and more likely 
to elevate the tone of the Government, is clearly distinguish- 
able. American voters are not very fastidious. A very 
common-place ruler, who is pretty sure to do nothing very 
bad, and most likely to do nothing very good, but who has 
distinct claims on their gratitude, will quite serve their turn. 


MR. SERJEANT DOWSE’S TRANSLATION. 


HE House of Commons will miss Mr. Dowse, and even the 
Irish Bench will hardly gain the whole of him. The 
Bench is not the place for humour, not the place, at least, for 
humour of Mr. Serjeant Dowse’s kind. It is very possible for 
humourists of the Westbury type to drop vitriol from the 
benches of the Chancery Courts on “the Judge of the 
Oourt below” with the best possible literary effect; but 
Judges of the Courts of Common Law, who have to sum 
up civil and criminal cases and pronounce sentence on 
criminals, have but few opportunities of using publicly 
a faculty of humour with decorum and good results. 
Mr. Justice Maule occasionally displayed his inexhaustible 
humour in rebuking an impertinent barrister, or insinuating his 
contempt for a bad law while compelled to administer it ; but 
on the whole, we may fairly say that the Bench is not the 
sphere for a humourist as such. Now Parliament in many 
respects is. There is no place in the world where a little life 
is more needed—even for the purposes of good debate and sound 
legislation—than the House of Commons. Humour keeps 
the House awake, keeps it alive, keeps it intelligent, keeps it 
kindly, The elements of the House are “ kindlier mixed ” 
with a little humour in which to dissolve them. If an English 
House of Commons ever loses all its humourists, it will alter- 
nate between the dullest and the most captious moods. But 
it has not lost all its humourists yet. It still has Mr. Henley, 
who translates statesmanship into the homeliest vernacular, 
and so puts it to the keenest tests. It still has Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who can always produce the best conventional style 
of joke in the best conventional diner-out’s manner, nicely 
spiced with malice, and proclaimed with the most perfect 


social effrontery. It still has Mr. Lowe, whose wit, destitute | 


as it is of humour, is of the most piquant sort. Above all, 
it still has Mr. Disraeli, whose humour has the subtle 
literary flavour in it which improves with keeping, and whose 
rumoured sarcasms uttered behind the scenes serve to keep 
the House up to a little higher range of political intelligence, 
as living constantly under the eye of a master of satiric 
speech. But for all that it will sadly miss Mr. Serjeant 
Dowse, whose humour was of a more enjoying and enjoyable 
kind, had more of silent laughter in it, and more of spon- 
taneous mirth than that of any of the humourists now left 


there. Mr. Henley’s humour is only sagacity combined with 


|a love of graphic homeliness. The apparent friskiness of 
| Mr. Bernal Osborne always reminds you too much of the 
friskiness of the conventional “old bucks” of the days of 
| “Evelina,” though the jokes themselves are of course quite up 
to date and turned out in the best fashion. Mr. Lowe’s Wit ig 
dry and sharp, but it does not increase your happiness, My, 
Disraeli’s is the fruit of natural selection after many months 
of literary sifting. Mr. Dowse’s alone never made you feel 
that the arrow had been elaborated in the workshop before 
being drawn from his quiver to be discharged in public, 
There is, in his mind, the natural twinkle of delighted extra. 
vagance, a gaiety of caprice that throws the reins with a dash 
of real exaltation of spirits into the hands of grotesque accident, 
No other man in that assembly made the House feel that 
labour and care and solid legal judgment and mani. 
fold political sense are no bar to the indulgence of g 
vein of fun so rich and buoyant that it carries eve 

one away on its rapids, and restores, more than any solid 
reasoning, that sense of thorough vitality to discussion which 
raises the judgment to its fullest power. When he first entered 
_ the House, Mr. Serjeant Dowse, whose shrewd voice, Socratic 
|face, exceedingly portly form, and rich brogue at once 
attracted universal attention, took an early opportunity of 
directing notice to the grievances of Derry against one of the 
City Companies which holds property in that neighbourhood, 
the Irish Society, and looking down with a sort of comic per- 
plexity at his own not inconsiderable person, declared 
|himself “an incarnate complaint’’ against that Society, 
The House was conquered in a moment. That a com- 
plaint should have become incarnate in that stout Irish 
Allegro was a conception so grotesque as to give assurance of 
|@ constant supply of fun for the term of Mr. Serjeant 
Dowse’s seat in that House. It was a joke as different in 
| kind from Mr. Bernal Osborne’s conventional criticisms about 
members of “broad beam,’ who find the benches of the 
House of Commons too narrow for them, as humour is from 
| jocularity, and yet jocularity is a thing to be grateful for, and 
'for which the House is even superfluously grateful in many 
|a weary debate. And the promise of Mr. Serjeant Dowse’s 
| first introduction of himself to the House was fully 
| kept. Even the dull Land debates were often rendered vivid 
| by his droll retorts, as when, with an air of cheery condolence, 
| he told one member who depreciatingly described a 31 years’ 
| lease as “just 31 years’ notice to quit,’”’ that he supposed 
| the honourable member felt no thankfulness for his life, on 


} 


|the ground that it might be described, on the authorit»-of ~ 


the Psalmist, as “a 70 years’ notice te quit”; or when 
| he remarked quaintly on Dr. Ball’s ostentatious despair that 
| the House, after robbing Ireland of her Church, was now 
| going to rob her of, —“ her poor tenants’’; or when he sympa- 
thised cordially with Mr. Henley’s wrath against the tenant- 
| farmers who burnt the fox lairs and covers, on the ground 
that “the fox has as good a right to live to be hunted 
|as any other animal,’—such an animal, for example, as 
'the tenant-farmer himself. Behind all these strokes of 
jhumour there was, however, the solid sense of a good 
| debater. But when the Irish Attorney-General replied last 
| Session to the English Attorney-General on the Woman's 
Suffrage question, he for once allowed himself more lati- 
| tude, gave himself fairly up to the spirit of extravagance, 
and said anything and everything with which the spirit of 
true mirth inspired him. The occasion was a happy one, 
because Sir Jolin Coleridge’s silver tongue had been pleading for 
| the political rights of women with that air of refined forensic elo- 
| quence which melts the hearts of special juries, and recalls to the 
| bourgeois Member of Parliament, with a sudden twinge of self- 
respect, that he is “a senator” listening to that traditional 
| voice which appeals for justice “at the bar of history.” Sir 
| J. Coleridge had remarked on the sex of the present Sovereign, 
and referred at some length to the glories of great Eliza’s 
golden time, and the Augustan age of Queen Anne. He en- 
riched his discourse with Burke-like references to the states- 
manlike energy displayed on various female thrones in the East, 
throwing in allusions to Semiramis and Zenobia, and embellish- 
ing with references to Ranees of imperfectly known States in 
modern Hindostan. He did not claim too much for female 
rulers. He was candid about Queen Anne. She was a person 
of exceedingly ordinary capacity, but was certainly “as fit for 
the throne as George I., and a great deal fitter than George 
IV.” He argued from woman’s capacity to fulfil the highest 
functions, —those of Sovereigns,—to their capacity to fill the 
lowest,—those of electors,—but oddly and candidly confessed 
that he would not admit the argument if urged to substantiate 
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Geiveleinn to fill the intermediate position, thatof parliamentary 
representatives. In short, Sir John Coleridge was, as usual, 
liquidly eloquent, fluent, picturesque, persuasive, and dignified, 
jf not precisely majestic. In reply to him arose the Irish 


Attorney-General, and with the air of a man brimming over | 


with inward laughter declared that “he had listened to the 
speech of his honourable and learned friend the Attorney- 
General because it was so easy to answer it.” This deliciously 
Irish transposition of the natural order of phenomena,—which 
had its wit too, for it assumed an a privri knowledge of the 
nature of Sir John Coleridge’s speech, to which his Irish 


colleague had lent his ear only out of pure prophecy that | 


he could reply to it,—gave the House a sense of positive 
rapture, not the less delightful for its contrast to the decorous 
flow of the bland accents which had so lately ceased. Then 


Mr. Serjeant Dowse went on to admit to the full the literary | 


brilliance of Queen Anne’s time, but declared that he could 
not see how it was owing to the fact that “Queen Anne was a 


woman.” (Sir J. Coleridge did not precisely say it was, but he | 


certainly implied that a woman on the Throne, if she had been 
a very bad ruler, might have prevented it,—so that there was 


a fair hit in the substance of the remark as well as excellent | 
fun in its form.) He then went on gravely to assure the | 


Attorney-General that ‘‘ the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture derived its name not from a woman of the name of 
Augusta, who was then on the throne, but from Augustus,” — 
which as a bit of humorous raillery directed against the melli- 
fluous historic lore of Sir J. D. Coleridge has rarely been 
surpassed in the House of Commons. The Irish Attorney- 


| restrictions in leases on cultivation, they were regarded 
_as inevitable precautions which a landlord would be silly not 
to take, and which, on the whole, worked well, as compelling 
farmers to keep within their forefathers’ groove. The tenant 
who asked freedom on the ground that he knew how to culti- 
vate a great deal better than most land agents, and had too large 
a stake in the soil to injure it deliberately, was regarded as a 
“‘most upsetting person,” and very often could not obtain a farm, 
The absurd system still maintained on many Irish properties, 
where the “ rules of the estate’ are often as numerous as the 
bye-laws of a railway company, did not, it is true, extend to 
England ; but very strict rules of cultivation were and are 
enforced, the rotation of crops, commonly called “the four- 
course shift,’’ being in particular regarded as a sort of eleventh 
/commandment, which it would be flying in the face of 
Providence to break. And now we have a representative 
body of tenants and squires collected from all England ex- 
pressing their approval of changes which in principle amount 
/to a revolution, and if pursued to their logical conclusion 
will establish a very definite and strong description of tenant- 
right. 

In the first place, the Council has formally and in terms 
condemned summary eviction altogether. As it has pleased 
| Providence to arrange that in this climate cereals should ripen 
| only once a year, and that ten months should elapse between 

ploughing-time and harvest, no tenant who means to be honest 
| will accept less than a yearly tenancy, and the Council now 
affirm that no tenancy should be for less than two years, the 
' yearly tenant being authorised by law to claim twelve months’ 








General also proved that though he could laugh at the some- (notice to quit. This resolution, proposed by Mr. Read, the 
what irrelevant historic grandeur of his colleague, he really saw | Member for Norfolk, a man who, being a tenant as well as an 
the hole in Sir John Coleridge’s logic when he argued from | owner, mediates between landlord and tenant in a very frank and 
women’s capacity for thrones to their capacity for elec- effective way, was seconded by Sir Massey Lopes, the represen- 
toral duties, but refused to infer their capacity for | tative of landlords’ finance, and being specially approved by 
the duties of representatives, — by declaring that his Sir Michael Beach, quite a typical squire, was carried by an 
learned friend's oe if Pgs of any validity at| unanimous vote. We sens —— . tener y which 
all, went to prove that you might have “a female Chief | would have horrified more deeply the old race of squires. 
Justice, a female Attorney-General, a female Speaker in the | What, allow a yearly tenant a whole year to rack the land in! 
Chair, and a female Prime Minister,”—which no doubt it did. | Why, they might as well present him with the fee-simple! Now, 
It was, of course, a mere final burst of the ecstasy of ex-| however, it is carried, and if the notice is extended to fifteen 
travagance to add that though he was well aware that many | months and accepted by Parliament, will of itself furnish a new 
a judge had been an old woman, “that was no reason why | point of departure for British agriculture. | We do not mean by 
= ange — to be a judge By _ — — | that to affirm > yearly — is a = even soe 
thing in the brimming, unrestrained fun of the spea er | able, but that the improvement conceded in the worst form 
which he himself must have 0 reamgger well adapted of tenure will inevitably — = better  soggonl Paco = 
to make an impression on the House, after the some- | ciple that the tenant ought to have rights not dependen 
what thin stream of the English Attorney-General’s suave,| either on contract or on his landlord's will is im- 
lambent, and somewhat loose logic. plicitly conceded in = rn “ - = —_ 
A man who has strength, humour, and we may even say | of all modifications in English tenure, which, though greatly 
dignity, enough to turn whatever is somewhat grotesque in him-| ameliorated by custom, by opinion, and by the sensitive 
self into a social power, as Mr. Serjeant Dowse certainly did in | kindliness of the better landlords—men, for example, who 
the House of Commons, without abating anything of his more |spoil their game preserves in order that labourers may 
solid gifts of legal acumen and political sagacity, is one to be | have a chance of rising in life by taking minute farms—really 
regretted as well as missed. Parliamentary ways are not | is by law a tenancy at will. This, however, is but a portion 
altogether ways of pleasantness, and the single grotesque | of the changes suggested. Mr. Read has proposed five others, 
figure among the lawyers who had as much legal strength in | and although they have not all been passed or fully discussed, 
ne as _s is he a heed to . eee oer _ | still — a eo. ones as J agree A ine — of —_ 
seldom the opportunity of being both really instructed and | more restricted proposals. e quote them in extenso, as they 
really amused in the discussion of abstruse technical questions | are sure to form in the end a sort of Charter for the tenant 
in one and the same speech. | farmers. 
URE “1, That this Council considers it necessary, for the proper security 
7 = f capital d in husbandry, that, in the absence of a lease or agree- 
TENANT-RIGHT IN ENGLAND. | cond salting cquiedean ens Way the outgoing tenant should be 


HE last debate on Tenant-Right in the Council of the | entitled by law to compensation for the unexhausted value of his 
| improvements, while at the same time the landlord should be paid for 


Associated Chambers of Agriculture comes on us with a | dilapidations and deterioration beyond fair wear and tear. 
certain surprise. It would appear from the resolutions passed on | «9, That such compensation should be paid by the landlord for build- 
Tuesday, and still more from the speeches made, that circum- | ings, drainage, reclamation, and other works of a permanent character 


stances are working a silent revolution in the relation of the | executed with his consent; and that buildings and fixtures should, unless 
accepted by the landlord at a valuation, be removable by the outgoing 


landlords to their farm tenants throughout England. A very | tonent, tho come ansking good any dansage to the estate. 
few years ago landlords held to their absolute power over the) «3, That, in the absence of a lease or agreement making equivalent 
land as the most precious of their possessions, claimed an provision, the outgoing tenant should be entitled by law to payment 


undoubted rigl f eviction, and looked on th hrase | from the landlord or incoming tenant for the unexhausted value of 
a sare, AR ove | manures applied, cake, corn, and feeding stuffs consumed, and acts of 


“tenant-right ’’ as the most revolutionary of expressions. | 
| husbandry performed. 

Large owners who granted leases were held up as models of | «4. That, on quittance, the amounts respectively due to and from the 
beneficence ; those leases were weighted with restrictions which | outgoing tenant should be determined by valuation, excepting when 
made them comparatively valueless; and the eviction of a/ otherwise provided by lease or agreement. == 
tenant was regarded as equivalent to the discharge of a| , “9 Tbat, in the opinion of this Council, it is desirablo that schedules 

Wrias 8 1 : a showing scales of allowances adapted to different districts should be 
domestic servant. The tenants in the majority of cases | asreed upon for guidance of arbitrators, and that the committees of the 
shared in the landlord’s conviction that the land was | Chambers of Agriculture, or in their absence Iccal committees, includ- 


his, to do as he pleased ; seldom brought actions for evic- | ing landowners, tenants, and valuers, should be appointed to frame such 


i ( | schedules. 
tion, and on the larger estates refused leases, on the ground | 8° G. That this Couneil considers absolutely sy 0 change ta the 


that the kindly ways of “the family” furnished them with | law of tenancy, so that in all yearly holdings the letting and hiring of 
@ better guarantee than any document could do. As to’ agricultural land, as well on entailed and ecclesiastical as on other estates, 
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shall be subject to at least 12 months’ notice to quit, cases of insolvency {M. Thiers is about to propose certain organic changes, that M 
excepted.” Gambetta will resist those changes, and that then there will 
These resolutions obviously met with approval, the only | be “ trouble ”—trouble which varies in degree according to the 
serious difference of opinion being as to the liberty of the | imagination of the writer, from a “scene” in the Assembly to 
landlord to contract himself out of the law, a liberty scouted | a civil war—but none of them describe clearly so much as the 
by all the representatives present, but defended, more or less | proposals about to be introduced. They all of them appear to 
cautiously, by all the squires, and they involve very great and | us to be excited by the furious language of the coteries in 
serious changes in the law. They go, for instance, quite | which they live or which they represent, and to overlook the 
beyond anything conceded to urban tenants. If Mr. Read, | character of the President, the character of his “ heir,” and the 
holding a lease in Tyburnia, chooses to improve his house to | strong common-sense, often timid and always borné, which 
any extent, his improvements fall with the house to the Mar- | underlies the mobile effervescence of the French national 
quis of Westminster, and he cannot claim a penny. The | disposition. There is not the slightest evidence that M., 
reason obviously is that he would not make them unless he | Thiers is sinking into second childhood, or suffering any other 
saw his way to a sufficiency of enjoyment from them, and | diminution of his considerable powers, and if he is still the M. 
as that is in some degree a just reason,—not quite, for| Thiers whom Europe has always known, there is not the 
some farm improvements, as drainage, are matters of | faintest chance that he will propose any measure which would 
necessity,—there should, we submit, be a seventh clause added | produce a civil war, or even evoke a struggle too grave for 
to the Tenants’ Charter, as it was to the Irish Act, providing | him to predict its termination. M. Thiers is neither a fool 
that “no regulation contained in these clauses shall be opera- | nor a fanatic, nor even a strong partisan, but a cool Voltairian 
tive when the landlord grants and the tenant accepts a free | administrator, not devoted to any ideal, full of resource, familiar 
lease for twenty-one years.” The tenant would then enjoy all| with Parliamentary warfare, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the security he needs, and quite as much as he can reasonably | the temper of his countrymen. He is neither a Constitutionalist, 
claim, while the only pressure upon the landlord would be a/ nor a Monarchist, nor an Imperialist, nor a Republican, bat 
gentle pricking towards the only arrangement approved by | simply M. Thiers—a self-confident, shifty statesman, who 
experience and common-sense. wishes well to France, and thinks he can secure her welfare 
It is quite evident, from the language held in this Council, | by maintaining his own power. If he proposes to make the 
in the Chambers of Agriculture—institutions doing endless | Republic definitive, as we think he may, it will not be 
good—and in the meetings summoned by county members, | because he believes Republicanism divine, but because he 
that it has become possible to pass a moderate and sensible | thinks that the proclamation of the Republic will be ad- 
tenant-right law for Britain as well as Ireland. There are, | vantageous to France, will solidify his own power, and will be 
however, two points round which discussion will be very fierce. | accepted without any very serious resistance. And we believe 
One is that of free cultivation. We hold that to be essential | that he is, upon the whole and allowing for accidents, in the 
to thorough reform, the object of the State being to create a/ right. There is no party in the Assembly or the country 
class of tenant yeomen who, though paying rent and liable | strong enough to resist his decision when it is favourable to 
if they fail to pay it to dispossession, shall have most of the|the Republic. The Legitimists are paralysed by the 
instincts and much of the independence generated by the | manifestoes of the Comte de Chambord, by the dread 
ownership of property. These cannot be produced by a/entertained by the peasantry of the feudal régime, and 
tenure so restricted that the farmer is really only afarm|by the want of practical energy in their chiefs, 
bailiff, cultivating as he is bidden by his legal superior. | who seem to await, and from their point of view are justified 
We know the immense difficulties in the question pro-|in awaiting, some providential interposition. The Orleanists 
duced by the ignorance, prejudices, and dishonesty of | are never either active or ready, and their chief has now an- 
many farmers, some of whom in certain districts seem | nounced that he is “forming” himself for the throne, that he 
to think that there is a quotation for poppies and thistles | can await with patience the death of the Comte de Chambord, 
in Mark Lane, but most of those difficulties are removed and that he does not intrigue. He is quite right and very well- 
by the concession of a claim to the landlord for “ dilapi- | intentioned, but monarchies are not built so, particularly among 
dations,” including cultivation so crass as to be equivalent | a people almost incapable of loyalty to an individual merely on 
to wilful depreciation, and by the grant, as we should suggest, | account of his birth. The Imperialists are nowhere in the 
though Mr. Read does not, of what is called in India a Chamber, and outside it are repeating everywhere that the road 
“sunset law,” a law making all tenancy and rights of tenancy | to a third Bonapartist Restoration lies through the Republic, 
void if the rent is not forthcoming in cash on rent day. | which, as they think, must fail. The Left Centre is merely 
With those two conditions, the effect of free cultivation, so far | the following of M. Thiers, and has no other raison d’étre; the 
as there was any, would be to bias the landlord towards a| Army may be excluded from the calculation as too divided to 
renewal of lease, which would be a bias in the right direction. act, even if it had ever acted against popular opinion, which 
The other and much more important difficulty is freedom of | is not the case; and there remains only the Left, that is M. 
eontract, and on this it is impossible to use any argument but | Gambetta. It is said that M. Gambetta will resist, and we 
the very brutal one that with freedom of contract any law of | daresay he will, but that he will resist in any but legal form 
tenant-right, as Mr. Horley, the Warwickshire representative,} we are entirely unable to believe. He might call the 
said, and as Mr. Read admitted, will become a dead letter. | ettien and the South to arms to resist an Imperialist 
The better the landlord, the more will he believe that he|or Legitimist vote, but which of M. Thiers’ proposals 
shall act fairly, and the more sedulously will he contract him- | is to excite him to so desperate a measure? The declara- 
self out of the law. Men love power more than money, and /tion of a Republic? Resistance to that would seem to 
will not take any payment for an obligation to suppress their | Frenchmen almost ridiculous, for although M. Gambetta may 
own wills. If they would, ground game would long ere this have | declare the Assembly non Constituente, and demand a dissolu- 
been extinct in England, and every farm would be held by a | tion, he would only dissolve in order to declare the Republic, 
long leasehold tenure. The landlords would at once con- | which is to be declared without a dissolution. He cannot rise 
tract that in the event of eviction compensation must be jin arms to defeat his own policy, and his opposition in the 
settled by arrangement, and the law would be reduced, as | Chamber will smooth the President’s path by reassuring the 
at present, into a custom dependent for its interpretation upon | more Conservative sections of the representation. Or is it the 
the landlord’s character. That dependence of the tenant is | concession of a four years’ tenure to M. Thiers? M. Thiers is 
the precise feature of English society it is expedient to | President for life, as M. Gambetta well knows, and a fixed term 
ameliorate, the object of reformers being not only the im-| of four or forty years will not lengthen his life an hour. Or 
provement of agriculture, but the creation of a middle-class is it the choice of a Vice-President which will affront 
of agriculturists who shall, in all but rent-paying, be as inde-| him? The Vice-President is only to become President 
pendent as freeholders or the perpetual leaseholders whom | ad interim, and will in no way interfere with his election, 
the representative of Northumberland, Mr. Lipscombe, desires | will in fact protect him against the danger of a military 
to see in possession of the farms. ‘| eoup d'état. Or is it the possible creation of a Second 
Soe Chamber? He knows as well as any man that no Second 
Chamber will ever be powerful in France, and is reported to 

M. THIERS AND M. GAMBETTA. argue that it would Aa a useful institution, for Menarchists 
A™ the English correspondents and most of the Parisian | would enter it, and be shunted quietly out of the way,—just 
journals appear to expect an immediate and a sharp | Mr. Bright’s argument about the House of Peers. Or finally, 
constitutional crisis in France, but none of them give any /is it the proposal to renew the Assembly by thirds? No 
adequate reasons for their expectation. They all affirm that|doubt M. Gambetta will strongly resist that proposal, 
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emer 
as tending to delay too long the final appeal to the | discussions which, as he so well knows, irritate his people 
people, and as interfering with his own hope of being into fury. With a four years’ tenure, and a Parliament 
elected by all the Departments of France; but he renewed by thirds, or a right of dissolution, he will be strong 
cannot, with Germany camped upon the soil, and him- enough ; and in his mind, for him to be strong and for France 
self regarded by them with strong suspicion, struggle to be well governed are equivalent expressions. And for the 
by other than legal means. He himself strongly protests moment, at all events, his mind is also the mind of France. 
inst any such imputations, declaring that the readiness to | 
resort to coups d'etat is the curse of France, and that “he will 
not recommence the sterile round of Revolutions ;” while his | TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 
whole career shows that, although an ambitious and perhaps | wane on many sides, both within and without the legal 
impatient man, he is solicitous for the integrity of France. | profession, there is a great and growing demand for Law 
He could in 1870 have made himself the Dictator of the | Reform, and while it is admitted both by reformers such as 
South, had he not preferred his country to his personal aggran- | Mr. Vernon Harcourt and by obstructives such as the Solicitor- 
disement. We do not believe that he will resist outside General, that nothing effectual can be done without a popular 
the Chamber, and except from him M. Thiers has no | movement, it is much to be regretted that a large part of the 
serious opposition to fear. The discussion on the Constitu-| mercantile community should commit itself to a scheme 
tional proposals, though doubtless fierce, will be a Parlia- | which, carried out logically, would put an end not only to Law 
mentary discussion, and will end in the usual manner, by a) Reform, but to law itself. It is clear that this would be the 
surrender of the fractions whose coalition might force | natural effect of the Tribunals of Commerce which have been 
M. Thiers to resign. . | the subject of a Report and a Bill in the House of Commons, 
We have assumed, for the sake of argument, that the and which Sir Sydney Waterlow, as an inauguration of his 
popular expectation is well founded, and that M. Thiers really Mayoralty, has recommended to the City. If once, in a 
intends to propose to renew the Assembly by thirds; but commercial country like this, all commercial questions were 
there is another and much more probable rumour as to his| to be removed from the cognisance of the Superior Courts, 
intentions. It is stated that he will ask for the power which, | what would be left for judicial determination? We should 
when he was Minister, the King possessed, the power of | soon find our existing staff of Judges too large for the causes 
dissolving the Chamber whenever he considers it to have | to be tried, and it would seem absurd to employ the highest 
ceased to represent the opinion of the country. It is quite | ability in deciding trivial assaults and libels, varied by an occa- 
possible that he may prefer this alternative to renewal by | sional question of real property. Indeed, the Report of the 
thirds, and that if he does he may succeed in obtaining the | Select Committee on Tribunals of Commerce, which was 
requisite vote. He is not a man to distrust his own power of drawn up by Mr. Ayrton, and which bears the most decided 
managing any Assembly, his fear of supersession will be marks of its parentage, looks forward hopefully to the saving 
removed by the grant of a four years’ tenure, and he is of all | which will be effected by the reduction of the number of 
men conscious of the solidity with which a Parliament elected | Judges in the Superior Courts. A system of cheap law, guided 
to support him would invest his policy. Nor is he the | by no fixed rules, depending entirely on the individual views 
man to be blind to the immense advantage of the | of two chance men of business, free from the control of skilled 
power of dissolution in overruling incidental opposition | criticism and extended publicity, may, no doubt, commend 
upon details. There is an odd idea prevalent in England | itself to some minds, but will not long be accepted by the 
that an election costs nothing in France, but that is! public. The change from the great commercial lawyers who 
true only of the great cities, the average expenditure in a | have laid down the enduring principles of right and justice, 
department, arising chiefly from the necesssity of informing | from Lord Mansfield and Lord Tenterden, from Mr. Justice 
the electors, varying from £1,500 to £2,000, a fine which none Willes and Mr. Justice Blackburn, to a haphazard rota of local 
but the most enthusiastic patriots will often care to pay. The | traders assisted by a County-Court Judge, would soon make 
right of dissolution may seem to M. Thiers very valuable | itself felt. Even if such a tribunal commanded the moral 
indeed, and it is difficult to see whence resistance is to arise. confidence of suitors, even if it was free from all suspicion of 
In the present temper of France, one word from the Chief of | unfair influences, even if local traders were proof against bribes, 
the Executive would produce a clamour in favour of dissolu-| there would be a want of the learning, the intellect, the 
tion that could not be resisted by an unanimous Assembly, | mastery, the power, which give our present Courts their high 
and the Assembly is not unanimous on the subject. The position. We know not of any advantage for which these 
Monarchists detest the project, but will feel like other repre- | qualities could be fitly bartered; the loss of them would, in 
sentatives the moral odium of avowing themselves reluctant ; our judgment, be an incalculable injury to society. 
to face their constituents; the Moderates are devoted to M. | The agitation for Tribunals of Commerce is partly justified 
Thiers ; and the Radicals are crying aloud that a dissolution | by the grievous delays of our legal system, and by the 
will give them all they want. The objection raised by the | many other evils which need removal. Most of these have 
English correspondents that a dissolution would be followed | been too often referred to in our columns to require a 
by a Parliament of Gambettists is childish, if by Gambettists | detailed statement, and all the late projects of Law 
anarchists are intended, for electors never send up men utterly Reform point in the same direction. It is admitted by all 
unlike themselves, and the French electors ask first for order | that we want speedier and cheaper methods of settling 
and prosperity. The far more serious objection that with a| disputes. The sittings in London are not sufficiently 
power of dissolution in his hands the President will be far too | frequent ; the great provincial centres ought to be visited 
strong will not strike Frenchmen as it struck the framers of more than twice a year; long intervals of enforced idleness 
the American Constitution. Frenchmen, and particularly | ought not to be succeeded by a breathless crush and scurry. 
Radical Frenchmen, think that the elected Head of France| All this is true enough, and the remedies suggested are in- 
should be strong for every purpose except that of suspending | finite. An increase of the judicial staff, so that there might 
the action of ordinary law ; and after all, M. Thiers would be | be constant sittings in London, together with more frequent 
scarcely stronger than a popular British Premier, certainly | Assizes in the busier parts of the country; a redistribution of the 
not stronger, except in the enormous extent of his patronage, | work, so that one Court might not rise early for want of em- 
which nobody proposes to diminish, than Lord Palmerston was, | ployment while another Court has to leave its list unfinished ; 
while the first danger of the Presidential system, hopeless | a system of Local Courts of first instance, so that the whole 
collision between the Representatives and the Executive, would country might have the advantages which are now to a great 
be permanently avoided. | extent reserved for London, are among the ideas put forward 
It may be observed that we say nothing of the power of the by those who seem to speak with authority. All these 
veto which in constitutional countriés has from time to time | schemes, however, much as may be said against some 
been so much discussed, and the reason is that we do not|of them, keep efficiency steadily in view, and would be 
believe it will be asked for or granted. In practice, the power | loth to sacrifice one jot of it for any amount of speed 
of dissolving the Assembly is more than its equivalent, and in or cheapness. The suggestion about Tribunals of Com- 
theory it affronts Frenchmen, like the use of the word “‘sub-| merce goes on a different principle. Looking at 
jects,” toa degree which Englishmen scarcely comprehend. | the Report of the Select Committee, and the Bill which 
They never forget that the nation is ultimately Sovereign, | was founded upon it, we should say that the question of effi- 
and resent the attitude of superiority in which the right of | ciency never entered the minds of their framers. We are told, 
veto places an individual. Even the Emperor never claimed | indeed, in the Report, ‘there seems to be no reason to doubt 
it, though he invented a most effective substitute, the right of | that the manner in which justice is administered by Tribunals 
initiating all laws; and M. Thiers as historian will not revive | of Commerce affords satisfaction to the commercial com- 
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munity,” but this statement hardly agrees with the account | nals of Commerce. Where a question of law was involved. ¢ 
given by one of the Judges of the Tribunal of Commerce at | Judge of a Superior Court, sitting with two assessors end 
Paris, who says, “as a rule, our judgments are considered | guided as to the usage of trade by their experience, would be 
unsatisfactory by both parties.” It may be that business men | more satisfactory than a County-Court Judge, who might be 
desire nothing but a speedy settlement of any dispute, without | compelled to defer to two traders exercising a co-ordinate 
regard to the way in which it is settled. If so, they may have | jurisdiction. There are other cases in which a jury may be 
a very faint appreciation of the merits of a scientific system, | thought indispensable; but we need not carry the examination 
and all attempts to render the law more certain may meet with | further. All that we are concerned to show is, that with very 
no response from those who want, right or wrong, an immediate | slight modification of our present system, without surrender. 
decision. But this is not our experience, either of business men | ing any of its essential virtues, we may have all the benefits 
or of any other class in the community. Most people know | promised us in the Tribunals of Commerce, while we esca 
that certainty is preferable to uncertainty, and that it is better the evils which they would certainly entail. All that ig 
to go a little way round in order to reach your journey’s end required is that the mercantile community, the strength of 
than to take a short cut in the wrong direction. When, there- | our large towns, the chief constituent of our chief constity. 
fore, we are told that the only way to content the mercantile | encies, should urge upon Parliament the paramount necessity 
classes is to make a clean sweep of our judicial system, and | of a wide and sound measure of Law Reform, which would 
substitute a tribunal composed of a County-Court Judge and | put an end to delays and uncertainties, establish the ascer- 
two traders, we may be excused for thinking that there is some | tained principles of justice on a firmer basis, make the law 
complete misapprehension. Either the mercantile classes do | accessible to all classes, and welcome to all. 

not see the consequences of this proposal, or they despair of 
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any effectual law reform. Yet a little reflection would 
enlighten them on the first point, and as to the second, they 
themselves have the remedy. 

We need not examine the details of the Bill for estab- 
lishing Tribunals of Commerce. The broad features of 
the scheme are that the new Oourt is to be composed 
of a County-Court Judge and of two “Merchant Judges.” 
It is to have exclusive jurisdiction over all commercial 
questions involving a claim of more than £20. There 


is to be an appeal to a superior Court on questions of | 
law when the amount in dispute exceeds £100. In the Court | 


itself questions of law are to be decided by the County-Court 
Judge; questions of fact and the construction of documents by 


a majority of the three members. The real effect of these pro- | 


visions is that the Court will consist of a weak judge, liable to 


| THE POSITIVIST DREAM. 
geen HUXLEY long ago defined Positivism as being 
Roman Catholicism without God. We do not know whether 
| that ecclesiastical shell of the Roman Church denuded of its 


| worship provides as yet for an Order of Positivist Jesuits, 


but we should not be surprised to hear that it did, and that Mr. 


| Frederic Harrison is the Superior of the Order. His paper in the 


Fortnightly Review of the present month is certainly conceived on 
the principle, which has been so often attributed to the Jesuits, of 
reducing to despair the minds of his readers, as far as a very able 
and skilful and very much exaggerated statement of difficulties 
in the way of their actual beliefs will do it, and then suddenly 
pointing out one door of retreat from the abomination of desola- 


| tion he has tried to create, aud declaring with an air of imperious 


be out-voted by a jury of two. Whatever may be his judicial : . 
capacity, whatever the length of his experience, he may be | 2uthority, that by that, and that alone, they can avoid their 
powerless against two headstrong or interested laymen who have | otherwise inevitable destiny of spiritual destitution, In 
never before exercised their minds in the decision of the | °ther words, he harps upon the spiritual difficulties of men 
smallest question. As there is only an appeal on the matters | With a practised and remorseless hand, and at the very moment 
of law, which the Judge himself decides, and none on the | that, so far as they have yielded to his influence, they are reduced 
matters of fact, where he may be out-voted, every precaution | to hopelessness and disposed to be even thankful if a crumb of 
is taken to insure variety and to free the Court from all | what has been taken from them be restored, he changes his tone, 
the fetters of precedent. The supporters of the scheme will | promises them all the help and joy of spiritual unity, * a real sense 
perhaps argue that as most commercial questions depend on | of incorporation with a living and controlling force,” and ‘an in- 
the usage of trade, any two merchants can decide them better telligible and sensible Head,” if they will but join the Positivists 
than the profoundest lawyer, But the usage of trade, though | in serving an ‘‘ijmmortal Humanity.” The present writer may fairly 
an important element, is not all in all. There are in many | admit that this rather unexpected and propagandist close toa 
commercial cases the most delicate problems of combined | paper so purely and, to all appearence, coldly and cynically nega- 
law and fact, and if these are to be solved at all, they need | tive, as Mr. Frederic Harrison’s against the ‘supposed neces- 
more care and thought than can be bestowed on them in the | sity” of knowing something about God and immortality, was 
intervals of business. On the other hand, nothing would be | a very real relief. Suddenly he became aware that Mr. Harrison's 
easier than to adapt the really valuable principle of Tribunals | object in so carefully sapping the beliefs, which he rather 
of Commerce to our present system. The Judicature Commis- | ostentatiously, and not, we think, quite in good literary faith 
sion has recommended the employment of referees and skilled | repudiates all wish to undermiue, was after all only the old and 
assessors ; and Mr. Daniel, who is one of the ablest of our | comparatively very respectable motive of preparing the way for 
County-Court Judges, says in his evidence appended to | his own spiritual substitute for the faiths that (except to the mind 
the Report on Tribunals of Commerce, that he always of inveterate prejudice) he was endeavouring to prove irrational. 
wishes to have a merchant on each side of him when he | t1¢ was,—we suppose we must not say destroying, but showing 
decides a purely commercial question. Without in-| th, very eccentric constitution of the minds which could still hold 





fringing on the jurisdiction of the Superior Courts, we might | 
have certain cases tried by a Judge, with two merchants 
as his assessors; or a matter depending entirely on the 
usage of trade might, in the first instance, be referred com- 
pulsorily to a man of business. It is evident that many of 
those who advocate Tribunals of Commerce have nothing else 
in view than an effective system of arbitration. This is 
virtually admitted by one of the witnesses before the Select 
Committee, who would confine Tribunals of Commerce to such 
matters as were referred to them by agreement. Such a 
method of settling disputes is open to anyone at the present 
moment, and the creation of a Tribunal of Commerce without 
compulsory jurisdiction would merely be the formal recogni- 
tion of many who are now acting habitually as arbitrators. 
The objection to such a tribunal as this is the same as the 
objection to the present system of arbitration,—that it pro- 
vides no check on those who wish to gain time. As many of 
the delays of which the public complains are not so much owing 
to the law itself, as to persons who know how to avail themselves 
of every means for putting off the evil day, one of the first things 
needed is the suppression of such devices. Compulsory reference 
of pure commercial matters to practical men of business would 
answer all the ends which are proposed to be met by Tribu- 


to the old faiths, not, as it appeared, for the sake of making men 
live a more secular and indifferent life, with less of high purpose 
and spiritual affection in it than they do now, but for the sake of 
persuading them to exchange their enthusiasm for God for an 
enthusiasm for Humanity, and their allegiance to ecclesiastical 
authority for a still more devoted allegiance to the successor of 
Auguste Comte. After all, Mr. Frederic Harrison was working so 
hard only to divert the stream of faith from the channels in which 
it had previously been flowing to his own carefully prepared dykes. 
His scorn for the inconclusive processes by which men have 
come to believe in God, Providence, and a future life, is but 
enthusiasm for that worship of humanity and that submissiveness to 
a self-constituted priesthood of humanity, in disguise. While he 
was professing with his lips the absolute needlessness of any faith 
on the great points with which the creeds of Christendom and the 
other great religions of the world chiefly deal, the fire was kindling 
in his heart for a faith which might, he thought, supply the place 
of all these, and be their superior, not only in the certainty of its 
duties, but in spiritual nobility too. His seeming cynicism 
is but a new faith travelling incognito. He feels the need 
of a controlling purpose, of a higher guidance, and of an 
infinite aim, as much as anyone ;—only he thinks he can find 
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one not liable to the same objections as those to which the | no personal cognizance after his own decease, must seek its re- 


existing religions are exposed, and his heart swells within him | ligious fascination over the individual in a passion for a social 
as be contemplates the immense economy of spiritual life which | variety of Nirvana, if it is to have any such fascination at all. 
he will gain, if he can divert to Humanity the spiritual affec- And again, a strong ecclesiastical organisation can never be gained 
tions lavished on God, and can substitute a Pope who will without a pretence of divine authority for the priesthood and 
tell men authoritatively not to waste themselves on the invisible, | a power to wield rewards and punishments which Positivism can- 
for the Pope who tells men authoritatively that they are to do so. | not even affect. We assert, then, that Positivism seeks to steal 
«In spite of logic and in defiance of science,” says Mr. Harrison, | the emotions of other religions, without admitting, nay, even while 
‘metaphysical mysteries will continue to live until this vague | denying, their intellectual ground. “A strong and strenuous 
earning is absorbed in a great and strenuous emotion. ‘The only | emotion” can only be produced by a real object. If we are to 
cure for irrational musings over ancient znigmas,” he adds, throw- | give our life to the service of a posterity we shall never see, and 
ing off for a moment that rather unworthy affectation of cordiality | which, for all we know, may cease to exist in a few thousand 
towards all sorts of faiths in which people manage to believe, be | years or sooner, we must at least believe that there is something 
they, in his own opinion, false or true, which it suited him to | infinite at issue for that posterity in what we try to do for them. 
assume throughout the article, “is a solid faith in real religion. | But we cannot believe that there is anything different in kind be- 
There will always be minds debilitated by hopeless questionings, | tween the weal of posterity and the weal of our own generation. 
until a passionate devotion of the soul to a real and active power If it matter very little whether I myself have a few days 
becomes the atmosphere of general life ” ; and this religion, he goes| more or less of a more or less ignoble life, why should it 
on to assure us, is the service of ‘‘an immortal Humanity,” as /matter more for my great-grandson? The whole tendency 
organised under a supreme intellectual dictatorship, which shall of Mr. Harrison’s thesis is to show that it is quite impossible to 
keep men from spiritual waste, and organise them for spiritual | know, and a matter of not the first importance to know, even if it 
helplfulness. were possible, whether I have life in God, an eternal and immortal 
Now we will not pursue towards Mr. Harrison the not very fair life, or not. If that is so for me, it is so for the innumerable 
policy which he has pursued towards what he deems the false | other personalities now on the earth, and for those likely to suc- 
religions of the world,—the policy of ignoring their vast amount | ceed them on the earth. Whatever is suitable for me is suitable 
of common life, and representing them as all concerned with for them; whatever is indifferent for me is indifferent for them. 
arbitrary and arbitrarily various problems, instead of as grouping | ‘The drift of a doctrine which teaches me to make light of the 
themselves round the same great spiritual yearnings, though in point destiny of each, must teach me to make light of the destiny of all. 
of fact, we believe him to be wrong not only with regard to the The ‘great and strenuous emotion” loses its eternal ground 
religions he despises, but also with regard to the religion he directly the Positivist teacher opens his mouth. 
adopts. There is just as much of the metaphysical yearning a If, then, even the Positivist’s heart burns for this ‘‘ great and 
wants to lay to sleep in his own faith as there is in those he rejects, strenuous emotion,” at the very moment he is teaching us to doubt 
nor do we believe that it differs much more widely in its primary | of the existence of any intellectual justification for it, —the reason- 
moral assumptions from Christianity on the one side, than it does able inference is, we think, that his craving is deeper and more 
from the Buddhism of which he gives so misleading a picture on | worthy to be considered than his theory, and that, in spite of his 
the other. In asserting that in the Buddhist religion “future life | sublime scorn for theology, it is out of something which justifies 
was a horrible dread, the continuance of existence the principle of | a theology that his unreasonable craving for ‘‘a great and strenu- 
evil, and the soul the ever-present curse,” and that the pure | ous emotion” grows. The light ‘that lighteth every man that 
Buddhist “not only did not dread the extinction of his per- | cometh into the world” is kindling in him a glow of which he 
sonality, but he thirsted after it, and prayed for it with ecstacy,” | does not know the origin, and urging him on to a self-devotion 
Mr. Harrison might, at least, have let his readers know that he | of which he denies the source. We, at least, are benighted enough 
is stating a very doubtful opinion, vehemently contested between | to think that the love of Christ alone explains this demand of the 
two schools of interpretation, some of the highest authorities | Positivist for a ‘strenuous emotion,” although the Positivist 
holding that ‘Nirvana’-is much nearer the Christian idea of | assumes to look down from the immense height of a neutral 
perfect peace in God than what we mean by annihilation ; towards all theologies, on the obsolete superstition which finds the 
and further, that whatever the final goal may be intellectually | most strenuous of all emotions in the love of Christ. 
conceived to be, the practical conception of Nirvana is admitted 
on all sides to be that which you approach more and 
more closely the more progress you make in self-denial and | 
self-forgetfulness. If he had fairly admitted this, he would, on | H 
the one hand, have lost one of his most effective controversial | 
answers to the assertion that all religions spring out of the same 
deep roots in human nature, and on the other have supplied his 
readers with a second analogy for his own dream of Positivism 
besides Professor Huxley’s ‘Roman Catholicism without God.’ 
For we maintain that what the Positivists are virtually aim- 
ing at is to steal the emotional part from the great religions of the 
world, without encumbering themselves with the intellectual ground 
of that ‘‘great and strenuous emotion” into which they wish to 
absorb the existing metaphysics of faith. From Roman Catholic 
Christianity they are stealing the mighty social organisation and 
respect for authority,—a respect, by the way, which they seem to 
us to intend to ground upon nothing whatever; from Buddhism 
they are stealing that craving for self-abnegation, with the neance 
of a submergence of the restless individual personality, which 
is essential to them if they hope to found a great organisation 
without the help of any reciprocal affections between man and | 
God. The Roman Catholic organisation of humanity rests, of 
course, on the keenest possible assertion of the eternal value 


of every human personality; the Buddhist dream of Nirvana | : ‘ 
rests on the radical distrust of human selfishness; the Positivists superstitious observance older than Christianity, and of which they 


want to gain the spiritual leverage of the latter system for the | had lost all knowledge, except that their forefathers practised it 
moral strength and ecclesiastical efficiency of the former. Wedo| before them. At all events, the memory of Guy Fawkes and his 
not for a moment believe it to be possible to unite the two. ‘The gunpowder barrels seems in our time to have fairly died away, 
mystical craving for self-submergence, without even a divine Will | till we have only this week heard of Catholics joining in the fiery 
to assume control of the myriads of selves so submerged, will | festival. For some years past it has been usual to substitute for 
never yield a strong organising social principle; it isa craving | the figure of the murderous fanatic any figure sufliciently well 
tending necessarily to social inactivity and a thorough disbelief in| known to be ludicrous—last year the usual figure was 
the value of active co-ordinating agencies. Yet Positivism, with | the Claimant, either with Bogle beside him, or Sir John 
its need for ‘a great and strenuous emotion’ tending towards | Coleridge as advocatus diabolii—and this year there seems 
the organisation of a humanity of which the individual is to have | outside Lewes to have been no reference to Catholicism 











THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 

AS not the time very nearly arrived, or quite arrived, for in- 
cluding the Fifth of November among public nuisances, and 
suppressing by statute its ceremonial? It is quite evident, from 
the accounts received this week from all parts of England, that 
the celebration survives only in a very few places as an orgie of a 
rather dangerous and illegal sort, which might easily be rendered 
innocuous, or transmuted into a festival of a much less objection- 
able kind. ‘The original motive of the annual outbreak, or rather 
the motive assigned in modern times, has apparently quite dis- 
appeared, and the riot is now kept up mainly for the sake of 
‘rioting. We leave the full discussion of the subject to the editor 
of Notes and Queries—that ‘ Library,” as Lord Houghton recently 
hinted rather quizzingly, while uttering a fine eloge on its 
‘editor, of “‘ Useless Knowledge”—but there is, we fancy, little 
doubt that the English people, in their wrath at a colossal crime 
and horror of its perpetrators, revived and utilised pagan cere- 
| monials which were dying away, and which were originally ex- 
pressions of worship and not hate. ‘The people of Guildford did 
not march up a hill with torches to dance round a bonfire visible 
for a score of miles in remembrance of the escape of the House of 
Commons from a Catholic conspiracy, but in continuance of a 
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whatever. No guy wore a tiara; no Catholic chapel was 
threatened ; and no crowd seems to have considered it obligatory 
to challenge the Catholic Irish to a free-fight. The sectarian, we 
will not say religious, meaning of the ceremonial is dead, and 
the ceremony itself is in all respectable places evidently dying. 
In the great cities the police appear to have had no trouble at all. 
In London no bonfire seems to have been lighted, except one on 
Primrose Hill, where it is, we suspect, though we do not quite 
know, avery old custom ; and the juvenile roughs who escorted the 
few and unmeaning guys about the streets did not find the specu- 
lation pay. From every other large city the report is “all quiet,” 
and even among the little boroughs, only one—Lewes—seems to 
have been at all distinguished, and that was rather by an outburst 
of licence than by a regular Guy Fawkes’ celebration. Of course 
there was a bonfire at Lewes. There is no means of exciting a 
large crowd at once so effective and so cheap as a bonfire, for if 
raised in the street at midnight it is visible from a great distance ; 
it is just dangerous enough to raise a hope that the neighbouring 
houses will catch fire, and so produce a real excitement, and it 
costs in most cases nothing at all. At Lewes there appears to 
be an organised gang of roughs with capital, who subscribe to 
purchase the enjoyment of frightening their neighbours into fits ; 
but in most places the rule is to steal the fuel, sometimes under 
circumstances of considerable cruelty. In one place, for 
instance, the gentlemen who head these outbreaks—they are 
never important, unless headed by persons of whom the local 
police stand in awe—stole a poor man’s only plough, and burnt 
that, nearly sending him into a lunatic asylum with grief and 
helpless rage. But the general character of the affair at Lewes 
was that of a wild outburst of high spirits or bedevilment, as 
unlike anything English as could possibly be conceived. The 
hobbedehoys of the place and neighbourhood displayed the energy 
of Slaves keeping the Saturnalia and the theatric ability of Vene- 
tians in carnival time. 


chance of reprisals; while the police, who want information and 
support when much more serious affairs are toward, are naturally, 
and in one way properly, reluctant to put themselves in a position 
of antagonism towards men who can materially assist them. Only 
strangers can be trusted to act heartily, and the limits of Police 
authority to interfere with a riot sanctioned by prescription are 
| very vague. ‘The authorities require the support of a new law, 
| which could easily be drawn so as to protect the property and 
| persons of quiet citizens without in the least interfering with the 
love of the roughs for Protestantism, licence, and a blaze. Aj] 
that is required is an addition to the police statutes of a clause 
making the kindling of a bonfire or the letting-off of fireworks 
within three hundred yards of an inhabited street punishable with 
a month’s imprisonment, without option of fine, and the nuisance 
would cease at once, to the immense relief of all but the mob and 
the ruffianly lads who lead them. ‘The police would act with a 
distinct law behind them, and the tradesmen in places like Lewes, 
who detest the annual carnival of fire, would lend them full sup- 
port. There would be no reason to affront Mr. Newdegate, or any 
lingering anti-Papist feeling, or English history. If the rioters 
remained still anxious for their bonfire, they could make one in 
the fields, stealing the gates from landlords and farmers, who can 
protect themselves, instead of firewood and coals from the houses 
of the poorest of the poor, and could fire huge fireworks at each 
other, and singe each other’s eyelashes—in Lewes they sell pro- 
tectors for the eyes—to their hearts’ content. ° If, finding the open 
fields unexciting, they gradually altered the whole affair into a 
torch-light procession, with the volunteer firemen in front, as is 
the case in the United States, we might with a little regulation 
obtain a picturesque ceremonial in lieu of a singularly dangerous 
and malignant riot, which in a score of places, notably Guildford 
and Chelmsford, has rendered it necessary to call out the soldiers 








Scores of men turned out in costumes | 


to repress the thirst for lawlessness a midnight riot invariably 
evokes. We are putting down the “ pleasure fairs ’’ everywhere, 


usually weird, but always carefully arranged. Long processions | not before it was time, the statute fairs will shortly disappear, 


were organised, composed of delirious men and women, most of 
them with torches. Bands were hired which can play tunes accu- 
rately. Women appeared masked and dishevelled, and slightly 
madder than the men, and even English prudery—that most in- 
vincible of sentiments—was forced to give way, and a troop of naked 
Indians, in copper-coloured fleshings and “ nose-rings and war- 
paint and tomahawks,”—Hindoos and Cherokees both at once— 
heaped up the mighty bonfire which so menaces the town, that 
insurance offices threaten a special clause in their policies making 
them invalid for the 5th of November. There is nothing of Guy 
Fawkes’ day, though much of Paganism and of the wild spirit of 
revelry in all that—though a ‘ Bishop” does at Lewes issue his 
protest against all things Papistical, and burn Guy Fawkes in 
token of his horror of autos-da-/2, and we may fairly consider that 
the protesting character of the anniversary has died out. Nothing 
remains except a ceremonial, which it would on many accounts 
be expedient to suppress by law, or which would be better still, to 
deprive of its distinctively dangerous features. 

In the great cities, as we have said, the custom of burning 
effigies and lighting huge bonfires has nearly ceased; but in the 
minor towns and large villages it survives in a very objectionable 
form. No one, even in Guildford, for instance, cares any more 
about (suy Fawkes, or the worship of fire,—it was worship once 
on the hill above Guildford,—but the townsmen and villagers do 
care about an opportunity of safely venting spite upon their local 
enemies. ‘I'he slow, tepid malignity of hawbucks finds, in an 
orgie to be transacted at night and in disguise, a safe oppor- 
tunity of wreaking long-hoarded vengeance for imaginary wrongs, 
and they will wait patiently for months for the glorious opportunity 
of insulting undiscovered the objects of their ill-will. If a magis- 
trate has executed the law, his park palings on November Sth 
make excellent fuel for the flames. If a clergyman has preached 
in a white gown when his congregation expected the robe of an | 
undergraduate, he may be made the Guy and safely burnt beneath | 
the rectory windows. If a private inhabitant has protected his 
property against the incursions of a mob, his house can be wrecked 





under cover of night as completely as if it stood in Sandy Row, 
Belfast. Even trades’ outrages can be committed under shelter 
of the hallowed day with impunity ; and a rival artisan, who happens 
to be in disaccord with his brethren, can be burnt out and driven 
to the workhouse with little fear of punishment. There is a 
general dislike to punish an offence in which it is nearly im- 
possible to distinguish motive accurately, or to separate long- 
nursed spite of the smallest kind from the aatural proclivity of | 
Englishmen towards a brutal ‘‘lark.” Moreover, the magistrates | 


having to live among the people, are often not indifferent to the the whole of her married life, though I did here and there meet 


| exceptional it is to find a cottage unprovided with a pig. 


of the shoemaker or general shopkeeper. 


and the hour would seem to have arrived for suppressing, or rather 
banishing out of the towns, a ceremonial which is now only an 
excuse for unpunished arson, and which either brings the magis- 
trates into annual conflict with the people, or exhibits them in the 
pitiabie light of rulers whom any gang of roughs can defy with 
complete impunity. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aa 
THE FARM LABOURERS OF DORSET.—IIL. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—I will say one word at the commencement of this, my last 
letter about the present condition of the Dorsetshire labourers, and 
about the food on which necessity compels them principally to sub- 
sist. The “ gristing,” or inferior corn, which is so common a per- 
quisite of the labourer in many parts of the country, does occa- 
sionally, no doubt, work up into good wholesome bread, and I 
have tasted a slice of as good brown bread in a labourer’s cottage 
as I would wish anywhere to obtain. I may, of course, have been 
specially unfortunate in the instances I selected, but in a decided 
majority of cases in which I examined the bread being consumed 
by the Dorset peasant, I have no hesitation in saying that it was 
unfit for human food. I have, as I write, three specimens of 
bread lying before me, cut from loaves that were undergoing the 
process of consumption in three different parishes, and I do not 
believe that even the farm labourers of the Midland or Northern 
counties would be able, unless after a very close examination, to 
say what the substance was even intended to represent. Itisa 
close-grained material, of a dull leaden-brown colour, offensive 
alike in appearance and taste. And yet this inferior food is 
literally to them the staff of life. It is a matter of daily occur- 
rence for the labourer to breakfast on bread, with the addition of 
a little weak tea, to dine on bread, and to sup on the same, with 
the chance at the last meal of the additional zest of a little dripping, 
a bloater, some fried potatoes, or a bit of bacon or pork when 
near to pig-killing time. But there is not so much bacon con- 
sumed as would generally be imagined, considering how 
‘The 
pig, as I found from inquiries from the tradesmen themselves, is 


| frequently mortgaged long before its death, and its carcase has to 


be sold without delay, the proceeds finding their way into the till 
As to butcher’s meat, 
though I went into cottage after cottage, I never found the house- 
wife who would admit that she had ever bought /utcher’s meat in 
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with a case in which meat had been bought of the farmer at a 
reduced rate, when necessity compelled them to “stick” a sheep 
jn an amateur fashion, in order, as they express it, ‘‘to save it 
‘from dying!” 

[ have endeavoured to make very careful inquiries respecting 
the possible rise in position attainable by ordinary farm- 
Jabourers in Dorsetshire. I have been told of several cases of 

#sons now occupying positions of trust and responsibility, or in 
the possession of comparative afluence; but close investigation 
into any particular case that was pointed out to me almost in- 
yatiably proved that their prosperity was owing, not to any saving 
that they were able to achieve from the wages or perquisites which 
they received, but to accidental circumstances, such as a wealthy 
marriage, or an unexpected legacy. In a few cases, where these 
fortuitous incidents may have been absent, I found that their im- 
proved condition was owing to a temporary absence from the 
country of their birth, but to which they had not unnaturally 
been induced to return after the saving of a small sufficiency. 
One farmer, with whom [I had some conversation on this 
subject, triumphantly assured me that there was living in 
his village, near Sherborne, a man who was certainly 
worth a thousand pounds, and who now undertook draining 
contracts and other jobs of a like nature; and yet he 
(the farmer) knew the cottage in which he was born, and had 
known him all his life as an agricultural labourer at weekly wages. 
A little further inquiry on my part elicited, however, the fact that 
for two years he had worked on railways; during one of these 
years he was engaged as a navvy in the construction of a local 
line, and the other year he was occupied in a similar way in 
France on the line between Paris and Rouen; and my informant 
had further to admit that this labourer had saved the money that 
enabled him to make a fresh start in life during the very time when 
he was abstaining from his ordinary farm-work in Dorsetshire. 
But two instances, and two only, certainly did come to my 
knowledge in which farm labourers, who had never been 
absent from the county, and upon whom fortune had never 
unexpectedly smiled, were successful in putting by money 
to the extent of several hundred pounds. Both these cases 
were in the immediate vicinity of Sturminster-Newton. Now 
that parish possesses singular facilities in the obtaining of 
allotment ground, in fact there is no other parish throughout the 
county that has so many acres let out in small plots, in propor- 
tion to the population, as has Sturminster-Newton. No less than 
four different proprietors offer facilities in this respect, and con- 
sequently the rental of these plots does not reach that extortionate 
rate which so sadly mars the usefulness of the system, and which 
prevails to so large an extent in other parishes of this county. I 
may here parenthetically remark that allotment grounds at any 
price are absolutely unobtainable in a large proportion of the 
villages of Dorset. Out of the thirty-seven parishes comprising 


the Dorchester Poor-Law Union district, no less than 
this 


twenty-five have not a single rood set apart for 
purpose. But Sturminster-Newton possesses another singu- 


lar advantage over its less fortunate neighbours. It seems to 
have been for many years the custom of the principal landowner 
in that district to offer most unusual facilities for the renting of 
single fields, or small lots of land, from ten or thirty acres 
apwards. There is not a large farm in the parish. The con- 
sequence is that, whilst the landowner profits from the increased 
rents which he obtains, and the superior cultivation that his land 
receives, the labourer, who by the size and moderate rental of his 
allotment has learned to love the work that he has time to 
bestow on land for his own exclusive benefit, and who has 
thereby been enabled to save a few pounds, is prepared, when 
the opportunity offers, to extend his operations to the cultiva- 
tion of a whole field, and thus may by degrees become a small 
farmer. 

It was by a process of this description that the two self-raised 
labourers, who had lived in the vicinity of Sturminster-Newton, 
and into whose antecedents I inquired, had been able to elevate 
themselves above their fellows. I promised to abstain from all 
unnecessary comment, and surely these facts speak for them- 
selves, 

Looking on the contrary aspect of this question, I found that 


the case.” The object of this consolidation, so far as I could 
gather, is the better and more effectual preservation of game. 
A large landowner in the centre of the county told me that 
|he had thrown two small farms, of about sixty acres apiece, 
_ into the adjacent one of more than six times that size, because he 
found that the smaller tenants were so often inclined to wink at 
| poaching, and made so much more fuss about compensation for 
damage. The labourers themselves are fully awake on the subject 
| of the Game Laws, and I heard many strong statements from 
| their lips as to the amount of useful food that was wasted by the 
over-preservation of game. 

The average age when boys are employed at continuous farm- 
work seems to be rather under nine years, and this early employ- 
ment of children, as well as women, in out-door agricultural 
pursuits is more or less directly connected with the subject of 
the sub-letting of cottages to the farmers, to which I alluded in 
my letter of last week. It is the common habit of farmers to seek 
for men to occupy their cottages who have large families of boys, 
and it frequently forms part of the bargain between a farmer and 
his servant that the wife shall go out to field-work whenever she 
is required. I do not mean to say that the women in cottages 
rented directly from the landowner do not go out into the fields 
during both the hay and corn harvests, but I failed to meet with 
a single case among the occupants of such cottages in which the 
mother was engaged in rough agricultural work, such as the 
spreading of dung or the hoeing of turnips. The fact is, that 
there is a very strong feeling among the labourers themselves, 
both male and female (except, perhaps, among the regular old 
stagers), against the continuous employment of women in farm- 
work, and wherever they are sufficiently independent to have a 
voice in the matter, there is considerable difficulty in procuring 
female labour. Small as has been the increase in the wages of the 
men during the last fifty years, the proportionate rise in the wages 
of the women is still smaller. ‘They are now paid 8d. a day for 
| ordinary field-work, and fifty years ago they obtained 6d. or 7d. 
The Union, too, is rapidly opening the eyes of the labourers to the 
necessity, from economic reasons, of their doing all in their power 
to put a check on the employment of women. 

As an instance of the wages even now offered by farmers in 
Dorsetshire, and of the qualifications that they think ought to be 
obtainable for the fearfully insufficient wage of 10s. per week, I 
will conclude with the verbatim copy of a well-to-do, prosperous 
farmer's letter, written but a few days ago to a person who 
had told him of a labourer seeking employment. The hand- 
writing and orthography seem indicative of a well-educated 


man :— 
“ Oct. 28, 1872. 

& Me. ,—I received your note of the 26th this morning respecting 
W K——. Ihave written out some questions on another piece of 
paper which I have enclosed, and perhaps you will see him, ask him the 
questions and write his answers to the end of the questions, and return 
to me; I shall then be able to judge if he will suit me. If I can geta 
suitable man and wife, with a good character, I will give lls. per week 
wages, and some cider daily for one year, and find a cottage 
and small garden for Ils. per week rent. I want a strong, 
| steady, active, industrious man, that can do every kind of work on the 
|farm. I also want the woman to be a steady, good kind of woman, that 
| can wash well, that has lived in good farm-house service, that could, if 
required, help Mrs. P occasionally in house-work. If there is a big 
| son I should prefer it. You must please give me the address of his last 
| two masters, and also state if he is inclined to agree to work constant 
| for one year. If his answers to all my questions are satisfactory, and 
| his character also, I can write to him and tell him where I will meet 
| him and his wife, so that we may talk things over. Please get his 
| answer to my questions and let them be sent to me in a day or 80, as 
| there is another application.—Yours truly, Thomas P - 


| Questions to be answered :— 


| “ How old is W—— K——? 

| How old is his wife ? 

How many children ? 

; How many boys, and their age? 

| Can he mow well ? 

| Can he band-cut wheat ? 

Has he ever thrashed in barn ? 

Can he make a wheat-mow ? 

| Gan he thatch a corn-rick ? 

| Can he make a hedge well ? 

| Can he carry a sack of wheat well? 
How long has he worked for his last two masters ? 
Can he dress flax? 
Has he joined the Labourers’ Union ? 




















the consolidation of farms is going on in many parts of the| Is he willing to agree to work constant for a whole year?” 
county. In one parish, nearly the whole of which had recently! May I finally conclude with offering a single suggestion? Will 
come into fresh hands, five farms had gradually, as the different | the new Lord Mayor have any objection to place the Mansion 
leases expired, dropped into the hands of a single tenant. Many [{ouse at the disposal of the Bench of Bishops, in order to give 
like instances came to my knowledge, and in every case where | them an opportunity of speaking on the subject of serfage as it 
this had been brought about, the invariable tale was, ‘* There | exists in England ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

are much fewer labourers employed here than was formerly | N.S. 
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THE CATHOLIC MINORITY OF THE QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 


| Catholic scholarship has anything to fear from thorough parser eg 
ship. The more thoroughness the better. It is not the Church 
| Of Mai and Mezzofanti, of Petavius and Secchi, and ten thou. 


Srr,—While thanking you most sincerely, not only on my own | sand others, which fears thoroughness. Welcome, a thousand 
part, but on the part of my friends and fellow-labourers in the | times welcome, the honourable competition of Protestant re. 


cause of educational equality, for the fairness of your criticisms | search and erudition, but let Protestant research and erudition 


in the Irish University question, I would ask to be allowed to 
make some explanations which may contribute to define the posi- 
tion of the Catholic minority of the so-called Queen’s University 


in the eyes of the English public. 


As you have observed, Sir, our object is not merely abolition. 
It is true that not only the religious and moral, but the secular 
aspects of Queen’s University education have painfully repelled 
us. Weendeavour to attach the least possible blame to any person 
or persons. But we cannot but feel how a hopeless struggle with 


unpopularity and a fatal law of disguise, a fatal principle of keep- 
ing up appearances when appearances could no longer be kept 


up, have resulted in converting the Queen’s University system 


in Ireland from that institution of high and true education which 
we may readily concede was the design of English statesmanship, 
into a real barrier of culture and a real stumbling-block of pro- 
gress. The history of the Queen’s University was already written 
and its fate already pronounced in the admissions of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry, President of the Queen’s College, Belfast, to the Queen’s 
Colleges’ Commission, when the Qlueen’s Colleges had been some 
eight or nine years in existence. ‘‘ What I desire to see, and what 
the Council desire to see,” President Henry deposed, in support of 
extensive plans for simplifying the process of graduation, ‘ is the 
number of our degrees increased, because it will become very pain- 
ful, if the present state of things continue, to have our assem- 
blage in St. Patrick’s Hall and be able to present to the public no 
degrees.” 

But while protesting against the existence of the (ueen’s 
University system, as it has come to constitute itself in addition 
to as it was originally constituted, we ask, nay—for are we not 
entitled ?—we demand, that Ireland shall at length obtain a true 
University system, strict enough indeed to reject every unworthy 
imitation, but generous enough and wise enough to exclude no 
conscientious conviction. We freely concede to the State the 
liberty, or, if it so pleases it, the right, of being undenomina- 
tional. We only claim that the State shall] at length cease to be, 
what we trust the State has at length seen the unwisdom of being, 
not only anti-denominational, but anti-educational, as a conse- 
quence. 

Sir, there is nothing more easy than the discovery of impossibili- 
ties when we are resolutely bent on discovering them. There can be 
little doubt that the essay to satisfy the exigencies not only of Catho- 


lic faith, but of Catholic scholarship, according to Protestant views | 


and under Protestant conditions, must be pretty much as uncom- 


promising as the converse experiment in the case of Protestant | 


opinion. And I am free to admit that the problem how to 
combine the violation of Catholic conscience with educational 
equality in Ireland is eminently calculated to continue to overtask 
the assembled wisdom of the Imperial Legislature. But there is 
no necessity for setting such a problem. And here I would 
observe once for all that I am not going to speak of ideal and 
perfect justice to the Catholics of Ireland. It is very hard to 
expect ideal and perfect justice as a rule, and it is especi- 
ally hard in the present case. It is an under-estimate 
to say that since the beginning of the century £5,000,000 
have been expended on Protestant education in Ireland. Are 
Catholics to demand compensation at the end of seventy years ? 
Are they to advance claims for ‘indirect damages” since 
the Treaty of Limerick, or any other epoch? Sir, there can be no 


talk of compensation for such a past as ours. The business of 


practical statesmanship is to find a modus vivendi for the present, and 
in this point of view there are manifold and manifest advantayes in 
the introduction of a system by which the State will be able at once to 
exact and to guarantee a higher standard of education without the 
imposition of vexatious conditions on the manner in which that 
standard has been attained. By this system I do not mean any 
weakening of the academic and collegiate principle of university 
training. On the contrary, the proper working of such a system 
ought to be conformable with the highest development of the 
academic and collegiate principle, and speaking as a Catholic, I 
have every hope and every confidence that it would be perfectly 
conformable with that essential condition of Irish Catholic scholar- 
ship—the development of a Catholic University system in 
Ireland. 

I should blush to write myself a Catholic if I was not 
aware that in no field of culture, on no summit of science, 


| have the courage to reserve their achievements for the com. 


| bats of men. It is foul play to strike the children. Trinity 
| College has been in the habit of securing to itself easy victories, 
| It will be time enough to boast with reason when Trinity College- 
| ceases to petition for the handicapping of the Catholics. By all 

means let the game be fairly tried, but the dice must not be 
| cogged. 
| With your permission, Sir, [ shall enter again into detail upon 
| the educational plan, by which the passionate sense of wrong may 
| be removed from the Catholics of Ireland without the grant of 
| further concessions than can be rightly demanded from an 
| Undenominational State. Meantime, I would anticipate just this 
much. Jegular inspection of the strictest and most impartial kind 
that may be devised, is a condition which we are not only prepared to 
accept, but upon which we are resolved to insist. The Irish educa- 
| tion difficulty would not have remained so long a difficulty if a 
little of the light of publicity had been thrown on the educationa} 
establishments of Ireland. 

Thanking you again for your courtesy, and confident that you 
would disapprove uncandour, I am, Sir, &c., 
F, H. O’'DonneEtx. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S NOVEL. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As the authorship of ‘Albert Lunel” is now being dis- 
| cussed, it may not be amiss if I state what came under my own 
| knowledge respecting that novel. I was with Mr. Rogers at one 
| of his well-known little breakfast parties, when ** Albert Lunel ” 
was brought to him from Lord Brougham. He gave it to me to 
read, as he often did when he had not time to begin a new book at 
| once, charging me to read it quickly, and not to say who had 
| written it. I did so, and finished it by the time I went to a 
dinner party on the following day. In the evening I met Mr. 
| Rogers, and he told me that he had sent to my house for the book, 
as Lord Brougham had ordered it to be suppressed, the reason 
(as he had heard) being that many of the characters were from 
| real life. 
| I have never met with any one who had read it before its 
suppression, except the late Dean Milman—nor since its sup- 
pression—till within the last few months.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGIANA CHATTERTON. 








THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND THE 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me the very small space in your 
columns that will suflice to state a fact illustrative of the recent 
correspondence that has taken place in the Zimes between the 
Duke of Marlborough and the Attorney-General ? 

At the fortnightly meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, held at Leamington on 
the 4th inst., the following case was brought forward for con- 
sideration. On the Duke of Marlborough’s estate at Bourton, 
three men, one of the age of seventy years, have had a fortnight’s 
notice to quit their cottages because they have joined the Union. 
This notice has been served on them by the farmer, Mr. ‘T—— 
A , for whom they work, and who has the sub-letting of the 
cottages in question. I was present at the meeting, as one of the 
Consulting Committee, when this case was discussed, and would 
merely add that the information was received from an authentic 
and reliable source. 

It will be remembered that the Duke, in his first letter to the 
Attorney-General, says:—‘* It never has been my practice, and 
certainly never will be, to divest myself of the necessary and 
salutary control over the cottages on my estate.” It therefore 
follows that the Duke of Marlborough either approves of the 
conduct of his tenant, or else is not in possession of that “‘salu- 
tary control” of which he speaks. Probably the former of these 
alternatives is the correct one, and I must say that, to the eye of 
common-sense, Mr. 'T’ A is merely carrying into practice 
the recommendations to his tenantry contained in the letter of 
the Duke’s steward, against which the Attorney-General so justly 

|inveighed when addressing his constituents at Exeter.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Hazelwood, Belper. 











J. Cuar_es Cox. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I appeal to your sense of justice for the insertion of this 
jetter from one who is interested in British Guiana, and also a 
subscriber to the Spectator. 

The late fatal collision between the police and the coolies is 

sufficiently distressing to those who have been striving to improve 
the relations between employers and employed in that colony ; 
put if anything can add to their mortification, it is to find that a 
newspaper respected for its general fairness has chronicled the 
occurrence in the terms employed in your impression of the 2ud 
inst. 
oo information on the subject appears to be wholly derived 
from Mr. Jenkins’ letter to the Times of October 30. Any person 
reading that letter, or knowing Mr. Jenkins’ connection with the 
Anti-Slavery Society, will admit that he is not an impartial source 
of information. But you have gone far beyond Mr. Jenkins. 
You have prejudiced the whole case, calling it ‘‘a story of English 
cruelty and long-continued oppression.” Assuming certain facts 
and suppressing others, you say that ‘the coolies were over- 
worked, submitting so long as they thought it legal, finding that 
it was not, threatened an overseer, and were shot down till they 
went to work again.” 

In the absence of reliable evidence I do not wish to dispute 
your facts, but as a matter of fair-play to British Guiana and to 
your readers, I ask you to give equal publicity to the other state- 
ments contained in Mr. Jenkins’ letter and its inclosure. 1. The 
Government Immigration officer visited the estate shortly before the 
outbreak, and after careful examination could discover no cause 
for discontent. 2. The stipendiary magistrate visited the estate 
on Saturday, and on the complaint of a coolie granted a summons 
against the manager for a special court on Monday. 3. The 
coolies attended the court en masse, left the court as soon as the 
case came on, chased the negroes from the estate’s buildings, 
broke open the overseer’s house, pursued an overseer, threatened 
death and mutilation to the manager, and finally opposed the 
entrance of the police to the avenue of the estate. 4. The Riot 
Act was read three times, and after more than an hour of expos- 
tulation the coolies attacked the police, and nine shots were fired. 
These may or may not be correct statements ; but inquiry is being 
made, and the truth will come out. 

Will you not restrain your judgment till the evidence is before 
you? Mr. Jenkins’ letters may be harmless, but the Specéator, as 
a leader of public opinion, is bound in such matters to be im- 
partial. 

If you or your readers wish to form a fair opinion of the mutual 
relations of the coolies and planters of British Guiana, let me refer 
you to the report of the Commissioners who have fully inquired 
into them, which was presented to Parliament in 1871. One 
result of that report, and of the colonial legislation which followed 
it, has been to increase the flow of immigration from Calcutta to 
Demerara, under the sanction of the Indian, Colonial, and Home 
authorities.—I am, &c., 

Liverpool, November 6, 1872. 

[Does Mr. Parker wish us to believe that Indian coolies rise on 
their paymasters without a reason ?—Ep. Spectator] 


S. SANDBACH PARKER. 





THE GAME QUESTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 


Sir,—At our squire’s audit dinner last week the principal tenant | 


in my parish was requested by his host to offer some practical and | 
definite solution for the game difficulty. As the squire is a pre- | 
server and vendor of game upon a very large scale, the tenant | 


| BOOKS. 


—>+— 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE SANDYS.* 
Ix two compact and beautifully printed volumes, Mr. Hooper, the ° 
_ well-known editor of Chapman’s Homer, has brought together the 
| poems of Sandys,—a poet who, for more than one reason, claims 
, the regard of modern readers. It is strange that a writer so 
| famous should have been so neglected in these days, when almost 
| every small poet who sang in the age of Elizabeth has found a 
| commentator and been produced in a modern dress, but it appears 
that the latest edition of Sandys’ works bears the date of 1676, 
bee a very able introduction Mr. Hooper has told us all that is 
known about Sandys. It is not much, for in those days the 
memory of men who won the praise and friendship of their most 
| illustrious contemporaries, and had a multitude of verses written in 
| their honour, was not preserved by the biographer. ‘They had 
the fortune, a good one surely in many cases, to act their part in 
the world, and to pass away from the scene, without having their 
private history laid open for the benefit of posterity. The little 
that can be related of Sandys may be told in few words. He was 
the seventh and youngest son of Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of 
York, and was born on the 2nd of March, 1577. The Arch- 
bishop, who favoured the claim of the Lady Jane Grey, is said to 
have first suggested the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, as an 
expedient for ‘‘ the safety of our (Queene and Realme.” George, 
as well as his brother Henry, were matriculated at Oxford as of 
St. Mary Hall in December, 1589. In those days, it will be 
remembered, mere boys were received at the great seats of learning 
in England, and Jeremy Taylor when he entered Caius College as 
a sizar was only thirteen years old. Nothing is known of Sandys’ 
| university career, nor have we, says Mr. Hooper “ any trace of 
| his life or occupation till 1610, when he set out on his travels to 
| the East.” How long he was absent from England is doubtful, 
but he returned home, according to Wood, an accomplished 
| gentleman and the master of several languages, and in 1615 pub- 
lished an account of his travels, with a dedication to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles I. The work proved very popular, 
and deserved to be so. After this, it appears that in the capacity 
of treasurer Sandys accompanied his nephew, Sir Francis Wyat, to 
Virginia, on his appointment as governor of the colony, and there 
he made his translation of Ovid. It was, as the editor points 
out, the first considerable book written in the new country, and so 
| great was its popularity that it reached an eighth edition in 1690. 
On returning to England, Sandys was made a gentleman of the 
| Privy Chamber to King Charles, and became, notwithstanding 
the difference in their ages, the intimate friend of Falkland. The 
‘*so much admired Sandys,” as Dryden calls him, seems, indeed, 
to have won the esteem or friendship of the best of his contem- 
| poraries, many of whom, after the foolish habit of the time, cele- 
| brated his praises in verses that are not poetry. The Paraphrase 
of the Psalms, by which Sandys is best known, was pub- 
lished in 1636; in 1638 there followed A Paraphrase, viz., 
Ecclesiastis, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and ‘“ Songs collected 
out of the Old and New Testaments;” in 1640 he translated 
‘*Christ’s Passion” from the Latin of Grotius; and in 1641 appeared 
the Paraphrase on the Song of Solomon, which proved to be the last 
of his works. He lived to a good age, and died at Boxley Abbey, 
the residence of his niece, Lady Wyat, in 1643-4. Mr. Hooper 
adds a few slight particulars to this barren outline of the poet’s life, 
but so little is certainly known about it that the editor, in spite of 
all his research, is unable to say positively whether he was a 
married man or a bachelor. 
As a poet and translator, Sandys probably gained at one 











thought it best to hold his tongue, but he afterwards agreed with | time his full meed of praise, or even more than is his just due ; but it 
me that the most satisfactory arrangement for himself would be | js certain that he has done admirably well what many greater poets 
some such plan as the following:—Let an account be taken of | havedone badly. Dryden, a first-rate judge, said that if Sandys, 
the head of game, including hares and rabbits, shot during the | who translated the first book of the ‘Eueid (following the lead 
season upon each farm, and let the price realised by the sale of of the Karl of Surrey, who translated the second and fourth books), 
the farmer's special foes—the ground game—be returned to each | had completed the work, he would not have attempted his version ; 
tenant according to his due proportion, either in hard cash or as a | at the same time, he declared him to be “ the best versifier of the 
deduction from rent. Let proceeds of the winged game also be | age.” Pope, when a boy, liked Sandys’ Ovid extremely, and we 
halved between owner and tenant, as the task of maintenance is | go not find that he altered his opinion in after life. Joseph 
pretty equally divided between them, and the cost of gamekeeping | Warton said that Sandys had done more by his Paraphrases to 
may be fairly set against the pleasure of game-killing. polish the English language than either Denham or Waller, 
My friend the farmer has no belief in valuations of damage. q Qichard Baxter declared that “next the Scripture 
done by game, and is prepared to pay, as indeed he now does, a poems, there are none so savoury to me as Mr. (ieorge 
full rent for the land he occupies; but he is pleased with the sim- | fjorbert’s and Mr. George Sandys’;” and he adds, “it 
plicity of the above scheme of compensation, and would like to 
know whether his landlord would be prepared to accept it.—I 
am, Sir, &c., HABiraNs INTER DUMETA. 





Now first collected. With Introduction 


* The Poetical Works of George Sandys. 
fotes. 2 vols. London: John Russell 


and Notes. By the Rev. Richard Hooper, M.A. 
| Smith. 
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did me good when Mrs. Wyat invited me to see Boxley 
Abbey, in Kent, to see upon the old stone wall in the garden a 
summer-house with this inscription in great golden letters,—that 
in that place Mr. (+. Sandys, after his travels over the world, 
retired himself for his poetry and contemplations.” If we com- 
pare Sandys’ versions with those of other writers, his superiority is 
striking. The version of Sternhold and Hopkins is, with a few 
exceptional verses, utterly contemptible. Tate and Brady, in 
their endeavours to improve upon it, brought our psalmody into a 
yet lower depth. Sir Philip Sidney and his sister essayed a 
metrical version of the Psalms which is more striking for its 
quaintness than for its beauty. Sandys’ friend, Henry King, 
afterwards Bishop of Chichester, also composed a paraphrase, 
which is ‘‘ very poor, and with the exception of a few passages has 
sunk into merited oblivion”; and a number of versions of the 
poetical books of Scripture will readily occur to the reader inter- 
ested in such matters that are as fatally prosaic as Dr. Tye’s Acts 
of the Apostles. Sandys’ rendering of the Psalms, on the other 
hand, is, as James Montgomery declared, ‘‘incomparably the 
most poetic in the English language ;” and in reading his para- 
phrases, not of the Psalms alone, but of Ecclesiastes and of 
Job, it is difficult to believe that the writer was born in the 
sixteenth century, so smooth and free from crabbedness is his 
rhythm. Baxter regretted that Sandys did not fit his Psalms to 
the usual tunes, and this, perhaps, prevented his version being 
accepted in the Churches; but he had the good taste to choose 
appropriate metres, and it is interesting, as forming a link between 
Sandys and Milton, to observe that the tunes for the Psalms were 
composed by Henry Lawes, the “ Harry” of Milton’s sonnet, 
whose ‘‘ tuneful and well-measured song” is praised in no niggard 
terms by:his great poet-friend :— 
“‘ Thou honourest verse, and verse must lend her wing 
To honour thee, the priest of Phoebus’ quire, 
That tun’st their happiest lines in hymn or story.” 
And it is noteworthy, as Mr. Hooper has pointed out, that this 
sonnet first appeared in the publication of ‘* Choice Psalms, put 
into Music by Henry and William Lawes, brothers, and servants 
to his Majesty, 1648, all the Psalms being selected from the trans- 
lation by Sandys.” It is impossible by a few brief quotations to 
do justice to Sandys’ skill as a paraphrast, but two or three 
extracts may be permitted before concluding this notice of an old 
English worthy. We have said that in his ‘‘ Paraphrase upon the 
Psalms of David ” he uses a variety of metres. ‘The thirtieth psalm, 
for instance, which is admirably rendered, is in the metre em- 
ployed by Mr. Tennyson in Ja Memoriam. Psalm xlvi. is in 
triple rhymes, and wholly worthy of the translator. Here are a 
few stanzas :— 
“ God is our refuge, our strong tow’r, 
Securing by His mighty pow’r, 
When dangers threaten to devour. 
“ Thus arm’d no fears shall chill our blood, 
Though earth no longer stedfast stood, 
And shook her hills into the flood. 
“ Although the troubled ocean rise 
In foaming billows to the skies, 
And mountains shake with horrid noise. 


* The Lord of Hosts is on our side, 
The God by Jacob magnified, 
Our strength, on Whom we have relied. 
‘¢ Come see the wonders He hath wrought ; 
Who hath to desolation brought 
Those kingdoms which our ruin sought. 


“ He breaks their bows, unarms their quivers, 
The bloody spear in pieces shivers, 
Their chariots to the flame delivers.” 
This version will compare, we think, not altogether unfavour- 
ably with the well-known ‘“ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott” of 





Martin Luther. ‘The nineteenth psalm is rendered in the octo- 
syllabic metre beloved by Walter Scott. Sternhold describes the | 
bridegroom as coming from his chamber ‘“‘ ready trimmed,” which, | 
as Warton observes, was in the language of that time nothing 
more than “fresh shaved.” Sandys, if not highly successful, | 
avoids at least any absurdity of this kind. ‘The following lines 
might have been composed by a poet of the nineteenth century :-— 


** God’s glory the vast heavens proclaim, 
The firmament His mighty frame ; 
Day unto day, and night to night, 
The wonders of His works recite. 
To these nor speech nor words belong, 
Yet understood without a tongue. 
The globe of earth they compass round, 
Through all the world disperse their sound. 
There is the sun’s pavilion set, 
Who from his rosy cabinet, 
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Like a fresh bridegroom shows his face, 

And as a giant runs his race.” 
And nothing can be more vigorous than the concluding lines of 
Psalm XXIV. as rendered by Sandys :— 

‘You lofty gates, your leaves display ; 

You everlasting doors, give way ; 

The King of Glory comes. O sing 

His praise! Who is this glorious King? 

The Lord in strength, in pow’r complete, 

The Lord in battle more than great. 

You lofty gates, your leaves display ; 

You everlasting doors, give way ; 

The King of Glory comes. O sing 

His praise! Who is this glorious King? 

The Lord of Hosts, of victory, 

Is King of Glory, thron’d on high.” 
Sandys is equally happy in the heroic measure in which 
his paraphrases of Job, of Lamentations, and of Ecclesiastes 
are written, and there are passages in these versions which 
for melody and freedom might be compared not unfavourably 
with the resonant lines of Dryden. His Song of Solomon 
is lightly and gracefully rendered, though the expressions are 
sometimes more amatory than is warranted by our version; and 
here again the absence of all quaintness in a contemporary of 
Herbert and of Quarles cannot fail to surprise the reader. It is 
strange, by the way, that Sandys has no place in the Lord 
Chancellor’s Book of Praise, nor do we remember meeting with 
his versions in any popular book of psalmody. He has been long 
undeservedly neglected, but it is to be hoped that these well- 
edited volumes will restore him to his rightful position. 





THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.* 
GIVEN, a party of four persons, of whom two are husband and 
wife, the third is a young lady, their guest and ward, and the 
fourth a German Count of the famous corps of Uhlans, a phaeton 
and pair, a roving commission with an indefinite tendency towards 
where 

“The oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, 
They grow so green in the North Countrie!” 
—to produce from these materialsa charming book. Such was the 
problem which Mr. Black set himself to solve, and he has done it 
with almost unqualified success. He has trusted to a very slight 
story, and he has so freed himself from ordinary trammels that we 
do not know the surnames of the chiefs of the party, and the whole 
thing has a merely episodical effect, just as a jaunt in the summer- 
time might have in one’s own life. Mr. Black has a masterly 
method of producing these harmonies of effect ; it came out in his 
Kilmeny, and has perfected itself since. It is hardly fair to the 
book to read it in such weather. When the rain it raineth every day, 
—not, for us, out on the northern roads, and with the dash and 
freshness of wet weather in hill country, but with the sodden 
dreariness of pitiless rain in town ;—it is difficult to do justice to 
the brightness, the colour, the subtle beauty of the small descrip- 
tive touches, the summer breath and breeze, the movement, the 
liberty, and the life that are in it. Was it really through England 
that these happy people drove, and had they some cloudless skies 
and real sunny weather, or are they phantoms of delight, like 
the frolic crew who steered they cared not whither, but 
“ Knew the merry world was round, 
And they might sail for evermore ?” 

Looking out of window, one asks this; but to enjoy the book, one 
should not look out of window, but fixedly into its pages, with the 
sense that the great delight of it is that it is all real,—the pleasure, 
and the mild adventure of it, the safety and the freedom, the 
delicious poetry and association. We all know that stage-coach 
drive down to Loamshire with Felix Holt, which the railroads 
cannot prevent our enjoying; and now Mr. Black has written @ 
kind of glorified guide-book for us, with a dainty flavour of fine 
old allegory in it, too faint to be displeasing to any palate, with 
its hint of El Dorado, of Avilion, of the hiding-place in which 
Arab fable puts cunningly away the key of happiness; of the 
Golden South, of all the vague regions whither man’s fancy aspires, 
the havens where he *‘ would be.” In Mr. Black’s book, they are 
‘‘the North Countrie,” towards which the party journey on—always 
widening its horizon, extending its definition—iuspired by the pure, 
bright, gleeful spirit of the daughter of the breezy land, that con- 
quering, finally conquered Bell, the most charming young lady who 
has been introduced to novel-readers for many a day. Never was the 
heroine of a double love story less described, her origin and circum- 
stances leftso vague; but Mr. Black shows us his Bonny Bell, now 
talking broad Cumberland dialect for the delight of old folks and 





* The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By William Black. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 
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young, drawing children to her by the attraction of her hearty sym- 
thy, and getting her own way about everything ; anon disturbed 
by the difficulty of being off with the old love without a serious com- 
mise with her conscience, and sublimely indifferent to the fact 
that in being on with the new she gives the amplest contradiction 
to the opinions, tastes, and convictions which she has most 
forcibly and pertinaciously expressed. Mr. Black is finely satirical 
on these points. It looks as though he had been admitted to 
sundry feminine confidences, under an erroneous impression of his 
harmlessness. Nothing can be more delightfully natural, frank, 
and malicious than the indications of Miss Be!!’s gradual conversion 
from a French sympathiser of Watertoast-Association power to 
an enthusiastic admirer of Germans in general, and Count Oswald 
Von Rosen in particular, or more humorously simple than her 
English lover's sulky rudeness and defeat. When Mr. Black 
makes Arthur Ashburton set out in a dog-cart, by himself, to 
drive along one road to Scotland, because Bell has gone with her 
friends and the Uhlan, in a phaeton, by another, and when he 
narrates the result, he executes a most humorous descrip- 
tion of a bit of weak bad-temper, which, nevertheless, 
one pities, for Arthur is desperately over-weighted in the 
race; and when he records the winning Teuton’s comments 
upon the foolish man who makes himself disagreeable when 
he wants to distance another who takes care to avoid 
doing so, he caps it. His knowledge of the little ways and 
manoeuvres of women is curious in its variety and minute- 
ness; it is like Mr. Trollope’s knowledge of parsons, money- 
lenders, hounds, and hunting men.  Bell’s conversion is 
skilfully done ; how innocently she begins to like early rising, to 
discover that Von Rosen is always right, to prefer his notions of 
roads and driving to her own, not to mind the wet at all, to be 
surprised that any one should think German a harsh language, 
and to refer to him on every possible subject, from the distance 
proper to be performed ir a day by Castor and Pollux to the 
handiest method of stowing away a guitar. This pretty and 
pleasantest story of a frank and hearty attachment in its dawning 
into day is the running accompaniment of a prose poem on the 
beauty of England which will set many a reader longing to know | 
his own land better who knows her not well, and to those who 
do know will be deeply welcome as a voice for their dumb love 
and admiration. There is nothing studied or strained in these 
word-landscapes ; the writer bas lingered among them all, and 
their beauty, learned by heart, speaks by his pen, in fine English, 
natural to him, but not in fine writing. The ideal of the 
book is never lost; there is no monotony, save the uniform 
design, the style changes as the scene, the hour, the mood 
of the travellers, full of the luxury of liberty and leisure, 
change; but they keep moving, the wheels are rolling, 
the horses are trotting, the joyous jaunters are looking on- 
ward and upward to the North Countrie. Quaint scraps of 
rhyme, the rugged pathetic songs of the Northern counties, frag- 
ments of many-tinted illustration, give a charming grace to the 
narrative, and the simple characteristic humour of it is never far 
or long out of sight. Only in one respect, we think, Mr. Black 
overdoes his effects, considering that the ‘‘ Strange Adventures” 
form merely an episode in certain lives. ‘The married couple are 
very amusing ; Queen Titania is a bright, charming, unreasonable, 
but wise little lady, and the bickerinys and peckings are piquant 
and pleasant ; but there is too much of them. Mr. Black forces 
us to follow this pair home, when the phaeton shall have been 
restored to the coach-house, and Castor and Pollux turned out to 
grass,—do they keep on always at this mock warfare, and if not, 
what sort of people are they, for we get no other view of them ? 
Now, we have no business to ask sach questions, but Mr. Black 
ought not to have so managed this pair as to suggest them. 


MEMORIALS OF TWICKENHAM.* 

Ir is pleasant sometimes to turn from the history of a race or 
kingdom, and to study the memorials of a town. Local know- 
ledge, indeed, is often of special interest, and may be in some 
cases as useful to the student as the wider knowledge conveyed by 
the historian. How many spots are there, for example, in 
England which are associated with some of the most significant 
events in English history. It is difficult to visit any town, how- 
ever small, which does not bear its noble memories of the past. 
In one place a stand has been made against injustice and oppres- 
sion ; in another, bigotry and intolerance have failed to quell the 
spirit of martyrs; a third is the birthplace of hero, statesman, 
or poet ; a fourth contains a venerable structure which bears om 
its walls the records of past centuries. Go where we will through- 
out this island, we find the past linked to the present, and it is 
this union which makes England so eminently attractive to 
Americans, who have no such charms to allure them in their own 
country. 

Parish historians, therefore, if they do their work skil- 
fully, deserve our gratitude, and Mr. Cobbett, who was for 
some time a curate at ‘Twickenham, has been fortunate in hie 
choice of subject. Paiustaking diligence is evident throughout 
these Memorials; and Mr. Cobbett’s interest in his theme leads 
him to give a number of parish details which add to the bulk 
of the volume, if they do not enhance its value, such as 
a list of the churchwardens of ‘Twickenham, and a table of the 
elections to Christ’s Hospital made by the vestry, extracted from 
the vestry books. A curious chapter is devoted to the parish 
charities, which, like most similar benefactions, have many of them 
proved well nigh useless, if not absolutely injurious. Some of the 
gifts have been lost to the parish, others have been reduced im 
value, while others, again, as, for instance, the rent of certain pews 
to be applied to the use of the poor, have been declared illegal. A 
sum of money set apart for the purchase of bread for the poor was 
expended at one time in ale and cakes, which were distributed 
in the Church on Easter Day amongst the young people. At 
another date, according to Ironside, ‘‘ this bread used to be thrown 
down from the top of the church tower into the churchyard, on the 
Thursday after Easter Sunday, to be scrambled for by the children 
of the poor, after which they were regaled with ale at the vicarage- 
house.” Among these charities the most notable, perhaps, is a 
bequest from Horace Walpole, which is represented by £528 4s. 4d. 
Three per Cent. Consols. The money is distributed in coals, and 
to judge from the list of similar gifts, the Twickenham people 
with a taste for mendicancy may bless their stars that they were 
born in such a parish. Mr. Cobbett has diligently searched the 
parish registers, and claims to have discovered the burial of Pope's 
mother,—** Mrs. Edith Pope, widow, June 11,1733.” She lived to 
a great age, but the poet, whose tender affection to his parents 
forms a feature in his character which may well make us blind to 
many of its defects, felt the loss profoundly, and said afterwards 
that he was uneasy whenever he passed his mother’s room. In 
the register of baptism we find the name of John Suckling, the 
Tom Moore of the seventeenth century ; and of Hallam Tennyson, 
the son of the Laureate, who at that time (1852) resided at 
Twickenham, where he had written “In Memoriam,” a fact 
which will make the place more worthy of a pilgrimage in future 
days than all the memories it can boast of Walpole and of Pope. 
Among the marriages we find that of the sculptor Chantrey, and 
in the list of burials occur the names of Pope's nurse, Mary Beach ;. 
of Catherine Clive ; of the Hon. Admiral John Biron, grandfather 
of the poet; and of Sir Godfrey Kneller, whose amazing opinion 
of himself was, to say the least, quite as remarkable as his 
artistic skill. His ruling passion showed itself in his dying 
declaration that he would not be buried in Westminster because 





The chief achievement of the book is Count Von Rosen. ‘The 
reader is content that he should convert Bell, for he is an irresistible 


‘they do bury fools there.” Yet as fools also have occasionally 


| had monuments erected to them in the Abbey, it might have 
| perhaps vexed Sir Godfrey to know that his monument would 
eventually be placed there, and that Pope, who, according to pro- 


young Uhlan, and yet one knows instinctively that the portrait is a 
fair one. He is not a perfect person, he is no hero of romance, he 





is eminently practical, as becomes his nation and his calling; 
his temper is not perfect, but he has an admirable faculty of 
employing its defects precisely where they are useful ; his English, 
without the least grotesqueness, is amusing and graphic; and 
his simplicity in some things, his practical knowingness in others, 
come out with a homely reality not easy to convey, but which the 
reader feels, like Mr. Morfin’s violoncello, ‘in his bones.’ We begin 
to like him when he buys the pony for those charming children, 
Whose letters to their parents are unsurpassed in the records of 
juvenile correspondence, and we go on liking him better and 
better from the start, especially as we find out how thoroughly he 
may be trusted with the horses. 


mise, wrote the painter's epitaph, considered it the worst thing ha 
had ever done in his life. From the parish books Mr. Cobbett. 
has copied several curious records (yet not more curious than 
many of our raral registers afford) of receipts ‘‘ for the loan of the 
parish pewter,” meaning the communion plate ; of mouey paid to a 
butcher who, having been robbed on the highway, preseateda “suite 
at law” against the hundred, and had his loss made up to him 
accordingly ; of moneys paid for routing beggars out of barns; of 
two shillings and sixpence paid to “old ‘Thomlins for fetching 
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home the church gates, being thrown into ye Thames in the night | under his roof Reynolds, and Johnson, and Gibbon, and won the 
by drunkards ;” and of 17s. 1d. ‘‘ spent about Susan Webb, in get-| good word of all who knew him; of Sir John Hawkins, who 
ting her out of Newgate, where she was put in by the parson.” | wrote a bad life of Dr. J ohnson ; and of other names not wholly 
Of Lord Bacon, who appears to have owned two estates at | unworthy of remembrance. In later days men of great genius, 
Twickenham, one the gift of the Earl of Essex, Mr. Cobbett has | like Turner and Dickens, and as we have already said, Mr, Te. 
nothing new to tell us, and of the little that is known he omits some neyson, have been for longer or shorter periods resident at 
interesting particulars. Of ‘‘ Squire Pope the great poet,” as) Twickenham ; indeed, this beautiful suburb teems with associa. 
Joseph Andrews calls him, whose name will be for ever associated | tions which we have to thank Mr. Cobbett for recalling to our 
with this pleasant suburb, the writer has of course much more to memory. A pleasanter subject, or one suggesting more topics of 
say, because of his life there from 1718 until 1744, so much more | interest, it would have been difficult to select; and if the writer 
is known. Under that modest roof of his the first wits and many | has not made the best of his theme, he deserves the credit of 
of the most illustrious statesmen of the age were wont to assemble. | having brought together a large amount of very readable infor. 
Swift, the greatest genius of the century, and Pope’s truest friend, mation. 
stayed with the poet for four months in 1726, a period memorable | — PRRHELILS ae 
in the Dean’s life as having witnessed the completion of ‘‘ Gulliver's | THE FOREIGNER IN FAR CATHAY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE] 


Travels.” In 1727 Swift, now at the height of his fame, came | | . 
over once more from Ireland, and again took up his residence with | P15 little book, as we are told by the author, does not pretend to 


Pope. It was his last visit to England. To Twickenham, also, | the importance of a work on China. “Its aim is simply to en- 
the most notable of French wits and authors found his way, and | lighten the home public as to the actual circumstances in which 
is said to have talked so grossly as to drive Mrs. Pope from the | residents in that remote region find themselves, and to supply a 
room. Thither, too, came Gay, Arbuthnot, and Bolingbroke. few scraps of information, part of it new, and part of * hitherto 
Thomson was a near neighbour, and Chesterfield, Peterborough, misapprehended, respecting the Chinese themselves.” This ex- 
Kneller, and Jervas, and many more celebrities, paid their | ¢edingly modest preface does something less than justice to the 
court to Pope’s mother, admired, or affected to admire, | S°Ope of a volume abounding oa useful information about a 
Pope’s grotto, and retailed the gossip and scandal of a country and a people still very imperfectly known, and nearly 
naughty age around Pope’s table. It is more than unfor- always misunderstood, if not intentionally caricatured by book- 
tunate that the memorials left by Pope at Twickenham, his| Making travellers. Without oe knowledge of the lan- 
house, his grotto, his grounds, the monuments he raised in his|¥age spoken in a country it is impossible the most 
garden should have been ruthlessly removed, to suit the whims and | careful observer can avoid manifold errors in describing the 
requirements of persons who would, save for these acts of bar- | people. And the great majority of such travellers are neither 
barism, be wholly unknown to posterity. After the poet’s death, | observant, nor careful about the accuracy of their facts. tis 
Sir William Stanhope enlarged the house and spoilt the grounds ; rather matter of regret, therefore, that Mr. Medhurst, who is no 
the next tenant, the Right Hon. Welbore Ellis, showed more | holiday traveller, but a resident of thirty years’ standing, familiar 
reverence for Pope’s memory. After his death, the estate was | With the language, both written and spoken, and of large experi- 
sold by auction to Sir John Briscoe, and on his decease it came | nce, should not have taken the trouble to give a more exhaustive 
unhappily into the hands of the Baroness Howe, who “ razed the work on China and the Chinese. ‘here is ample room for such a 
house to the ground, and blotted out utterly every memorial of | book; for, with the exception of Sir John Davis's popular history 
the poet.” of China, written more than thirty years ago, and Williams's 

| Middle Kingdom, not much more recent in date, we are without 


* All, then,” says Mr. Cobbott, “that Twickenham has preserved of | Ss PFE = 
her greatest resident is in the church, a grave wherein his remains rest any lereientens work calculated to do justice to the subject, 
(and these, Mr. Howitt would say, mutilated and imperfect), impene- | or with any pretension to satisfy the natural desire for original 


trably sealed up, and all traces of its exact site entirely hidden from jpformation of a more recent and trustworthy character. 
view ; two words on a tablet and a date, and last of all, a monument Failing this, however, we must be thankful to the author 
remarkable for the pre-eminent bad taste of the inscription ; from this, bad xg : ‘ 
during the restoration of the church in 1859, the whole of its marble Who has given us, if not all we could desire, yet much 
laurel wreath was chipped off bit by bit by wretches who wanted to| that is thoroughly reliable of ‘China as it is’—which 
possess a piece of ‘Pope’s tomb.’ Outside the church nothing remains we should look for in vain elsewhere. The early chapters 
but his grotto, now despoiled of most of its former adornments. giving come anssent of ear dealings with the Chinese when 
The statement of Mr. Howitt that Pope’s skeleton was mutilated | our first contentions with the authorities at Canton led to 
and another skull put in the place of the poet’s was denied at the | active hostilities, and two subsequent wars, have only the fault, 
time, and has never been confirmed since. Yet there is a strange! not a common one in these days, of too great brevity. ‘To those 
contradiction in the tale as related by Mr. Proby, the Vicar, and | who know all the facts, the account he gives of the progress made, 
by the stonemason who opened the vault, the one asserting and the errors committed in always stopping short of the point 
that a cast of the skull was taken by his permission, and the necessary to secure the conditions of a permanent peace, is intelli- 
other that such a thing would have been impossible, as the skull gible enough; but such are not the readers for whom his book is 
would only just hold together. *| written. Why we spared Canton and its authorities, from whence 

Twickenham brings to mind many notable personages besides | all the provocation came, when Captain Elliot had it at his mercy 
Pope. There lived for a time the poet’s friend and enemy, Lady | after the seizure of all the opium in the outer waters, and pro- 
Mary Wortley Montagu, (why does Mr. Cobbett always mis- | ceeded instead to bombard and carry by assault unoffending towns 
spell her name?) There for many years resided the celebrated far away, finally stopping short at Nanking, when a sound policy 
actress, Mrs. Clive, who was, according to Dr. Johnson, | should have carried our forces to the Peiho and Peking, is unex- 
““a good thing to sit by,” as “she always understands what plained, although the action taken is very justly condemned. So 
you say;” and Mrs, Pritchard, of whose acting the doctor | with the war which followed the Arrow affair twenty years later. 
had a mean opinion. There Horace Walpole, “an elegant Interrupted by a treaty which failed in its object, hostilities had 
trifler,” played with life, and talked and wrote his delight- to) be recommenced in order to compel execution on the part 
ful gossip ; there, at Marble Hill, a house designed by the Earl of of the Government at Peking. The rule of expediency for 
Pembroke, dwelt Mrs. Howard, the mistress of George II., whose the hour which dictated all these several imperfect solutions 
friendship was courted by Church dignitaries as well as by wits and | of the Chinese difficulty, and left incomplete work, to be perfected 
poets. John Gay seems to have found a home under her roof (the at some future day at greater cost, and by other hands than those 
good-hearted fellow was welcome everywhere), as he did also with who reaped the first laurels, has been fatal alike to Chinese 
the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry ; and Swift, who stocked | interests and our own. ‘There are few at the present day who do 
the lady’s cellar, and Pope, who laid out her gardens, were fre- | not see this clearly, and who are not quite ready to agree with 
quent visitors. But more space would be needed than we can! Mr. Medhurst that it would have been far better, “‘ both in the 
spare if we were to write at any length of all the Twicken- | interest of China and in ours, had the earliest blow been struck 
ham celebrities who flourished in the last century; of | home whilst she was yet comparatively strong, and had her rulers 
Jervas, who taught Pope to paint; and Richardson, who and people been taught in those days, whilst the Court had not yet 
took a portrait of his dead mother; of Hudson, Richardson's succumbed to the influences of luxury and vice, and corruption had 
son-in-law, a teacher of Sir Joshua Reynolds; of Henry Fielding, not yet wholly demoralised the administrative departments, that 
one of the greatest of British novelists, who wrote his immortal | intercourse with the foreigner, if accepted at all, must be 
tale Tom Jones in ‘a quaint, old-fashioned, wooden house,” accepted on conditions of entire equality and universality.” 
which is still standing; of Richard Oliver Cambridge, a small | ———————— rage ; ee 

. ° a | * The Foreignerin Far Cathay. By W. H Medhurst, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul, 

poet, but a good scholar and delightful companion, who welcomed | Shanghai. 1 vol. London: Edward Stanford. 
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In default of which we must now grapple at a great disad-! able summary of the prevailing disposition among the Chinese 
vantage with the Audience question, by way of practically assert- in relation to missionaries, and the prevailing causes of hostile 
ing such entire equality in the face of the people, and reaping feeling :— 

the final fruit of three costly and disintegrating wars. The “Tt was, I think, an unfortunate incident in the history of Roman 


French Minister, M. Geoffroy, who has just taken up his post at Catholic missions, and, by association, in that of Christian missions in 
China generally, when the French Government initiated the measure of 


sa0 igre 1to demand a revision of the Treaty which those : : oe - 
Peking, 1s r¢ portec : ‘holl b ot 4 Chines exacting toleration of Christianity from the Chinese as a treaty-right. 
wars purchased, in & sense SO Wholly subversive, as far as Uhinese Tt has had the effect of withdrawing the Romanist labourers from the 
rights or polity is concerned, that it is quite certain they will seclusion which until then had been a necessity, of emboldening them to 
5 


never be granted except under compulsion. In the meantime, we | claim the restitution of properties and privileges which had long ago 
been forfeited on political grounds, and of encouraging them latterly 


learn from other wees that the Chinese arsenals are turning even to go the length of asserting judicial rights over the native members 
out Remington rifles and Krupp guns, and the latest inven- of their churches, and seeking to release them from their fealty to their 
tions in torpedoes are being sent up as they arrive to defend proper sovereign. As a natural consequence of such high-handed pro- 
and arm the Taku forts, by way of preparation for another ceedings, the jealousy of the Chinese Government has been roused 

‘ th with France or England. The Chinese Govern: | against foreign propagandism in general, a sympathetic enmity has 
trial of strength wi 8 2088 = taken hold of the minds of the influential classes and literati, and both 
ment is too well informed of the present condition of Europe to have not been slow to profit by the occasion to incite the entire popula- 


have any immediate apprehension of attack from the former,—and | tion against foreigners and their faith. Hence the agitations, persecu- 
tions, and massacres, which have left their bloody mark upon the rela- 


they have long made ap their mind that they have nothing to tions of the past few years, and which are but a foretaste, it is to be 
fear from us so long = the present peace-at-any-price and non- feared, of what we may yet have to mourn in the future.” 
intervention policy cage rule. —- ca —, for And again :— 

. 4 > : c i | . . 
all contingencies bodes ill for the oe awe - . ne “nome | ©The whole missionary question is a perplexing one. As has been 
it may be to demand further concessions in favour of the foreigner, | ajready observed, the proceedings of the Romanists, although founded 


and may even point to some reaction in an opposite sense from the | upon treaty-rights, have tended to rouse the hitherto dormant jealousy 
anti-foreign party in Peking. of the Chinese Government and influential classes, and this has led to 
. a ilk — the prevalence for the moment of a state of feelings thoroughly hostile 

Communities in China, the author says, may be roughly divided ,, foreign-rs, and which the merest accident at any point may so excite 
into two main sections, or classes, merchants and missionaries, | or intensify as to bring about a dangerous outbreak when least expected. 


with a supplement of consular and custom-house authorities, and It is a mistake, however, to assert, as some do, that this is but a phase 
of the natural antipathy with which the Chinese regard the foreigner, 


unemployed a wal al. ea “e regard the oe he or to argue, as others do, that it is his faith alone which is objected to, 
takes up their defence against a certain popular tendency to ass0- and that all hostility would ceaso with the retraction of the treaty- 
ciate them as specially responsible for the traffic in opium, and | rights of toleration, and consequently of foreign intervention in support 
being otherwise ‘ aggressive’ and ‘rapacious.’ He says “it is of missionaries and their adherents. To the mass of the people the 
h into tt ast f th lit | position of foreigners in the country is a matter of indifference, and a 
unnecessary to enter a oo — © © morally OF | foreigner may usually pass through their most crowded haunts with 
otherwise of the opium traffic; suffice it to say that no man who) immunity from personal risk... .. But with the mandarins and the 
has the slightest spark of philanthropy in his heart but must de- | class to which they belong the case is different.” 
precate the existence of the trade, and regret that the production We will return to the most amusing part of the book, the 
of the drug in British territory is for the time being a political | delineation of Chinese society and manners, in our next notice. 
necessity, or that civilised and Christian traders must needs be the sesanecieiaapaanitaiiafiiaseit 
means of introducing it amongst a heathen people. But it is essen- | THE MAGAZINES. 
tial that the reader should dismiss from his mind the impression Den Gis eet he tik Main. eh ean 
that opium is smuggled into, or forced upon, the country, or that able in iain iain ii toe 15 ” ets cone, bate tine 
any moral turpitude of necessity attaches to the man who deals in |.’ ee | pl » htly. Web iced 
the drug.” And “as regards the mercantile residents in China Mito of atesian, ie pechags the i oe v. many a ren 
Fa 3 . : ae i in which the advocate of Comtism explains the 
generally, it is almost an impertinence to advocate their innocence pore org aagg tong “ am infallible Head of sro he 
of some of the characteristics which have been ascribed to them. “s a h will deli ht innit 60 ti, Maiens tab so is 
Commercial integrity is perhaps as much the rule with them pana alaegny i a “a M E a Benet 
as with communities of the same class and like importance cnatien, fo Gocusty gpa cans, Sy ES Sa ae 
- a hl ‘ . . . ” r : 
in this country. As for any tendency to be aggressive against called **'The Clerical Party in Belgium.” Mr. Newdegate will 
; =e : Pi ge es » delighted with that. It is a serious and apparently sincer 
the Chinese, it does not need much consideration to be convinced be aclighted wh : - a . : a erento 
of the fact that a state of war cannot possibly promote the indictment of the Catholic Church in Belgium as a confederacy 
Page Pos: kh : i i . 1 subordinating | i 
pecuniary interests of any honest well-established commercial firm, of priests ape Be oo ane _ She ehen = ae .- 
whilst there is little opportunity for the development of individual cat rnbiggee 1 ~aaen nn “a their a mer the 
aggressiveness, inasmuch as a British supreme Court has been oe ? egg wo of tina: ait i J - i 
established at Shanghae, with branch provincial Courts at the et a 0 et tin ditiek Gn silledes eaniii the 
ports, and the Chinese are only too ready to ase all the niceties of -— a : 9 po 2 . 
English law in the defence of their rights.” jlaws of mortmain we can easily believe, knowing how 
ae : paints ‘ >asil ece ople reconcile themselves to false returns about 
Mr. Medhurst here aims at the correction of a common mistake, | =a y pence ne ge oo a Precis hed easter Goclinn: ena 
very unfairly encouraged on the other side of the Atlantic by the , “4 a on find thet pee a ids seein ate ian 
American Press, ‘¢ that the importation of opium is confined to | — be had ad are amen of conciliation. ‘lreating is not un- 
British firms alone,”"—seeing that the firms of nearly every other embers ‘ he 8 = 
Be “eS Fe Hes a ‘ ° known in England as a means of obtaining votes for very high- 
nationality trading in China fully participate in the same. The aindiaiet eam The Ciieaies dame beneee, ta 6. 
defence against the aggressive spirit and tendencies of the British ~sne kind "2 staat ni : ee gp ate of meiteane 
mercaytile communities is not quite so successful. For however ‘t . bf ee . icin ~ he ned pate tiie Pact. pe she 
manifest it may be that a state of war cannot possibly promote seglege =! park gag a ie : 
trade in a general sense while it lasts, it may be held to be the ton “case” of which Ragihuen tave cover esd, ant wiles 
Eesti pracregtnasene' aaa , peut ay be entirely denied by the accused :— 
readiest means of obtaining new privileges, and so promoting its ee : y ' eile ¢ obtaial 
exteusion in the end. Nor can it be denied that the whole tone of | , *. 1° clergy also begin to use t 19 confessional as a means of obtaining 
m seas decisions conformable to their own interests from the judges. If the 
the local press, speaking for and on behalf of the mercantile interests, magistrate shrinks from deciding in the sense desired by the Church, 
and entirely supported by them, is intensely and persistently | absolution is refused to him. He then finds himself placed between bis 
aggressive, not to say belligerent. And both merchants and | 4uties as an organ of the law and his obligations as a Catholic. By this 
pewspa mal iin Ginko callie atte ose ene watson ta antes | ingeniously used, the clergy will have the judiciary at their dis- 
SP ae % es ail eacracinateeed sp oeboumecnas’.. 55 | posal. (A recent caso made a considerable stir. A wagistrate, M. 
foreign Governments to insist upon privileges and enlarged treaty-  Iweins, had decided in favour of the town of Ypres against a church 


rights only to be obtained by actual force, or the threat of | fabric, which claimed the property of a certain Lamotte endowment. 
Last Easter the vicar of the parish writes to the magistrate that if he 


another ws : “a : 
Wit! =— — . does not withdraw his decision and make honourable avowal of his fault, 
Vith reference to the Missionaries, who after the merchants absolution will be refused to him. The same communication had been 
next claim attention as an important element of foreign society, made to the sheriff of the town. Tho magistrate proceeded to lay a 
Mr. Medhurst deals with the subject in a fair aud impartial spirit. complaint before the minister of justice, who advised the bishops to 
“ Missionaries in China.” | aes “+ Hilee thai ligionis hush up the affair, and this was done. Tho example is instructive, 
eo ee ne A CUT, © - e their ‘c0-Te igionists | Suppose the magistrates to be good Catholics, then it is the clergy who 
in the West, are divided into two principal sections, Romanist | give the judicial decisions.) They may equally aspire to make them- 
} Pp g j y may equally asy 


and Protestant ; and the latter are again sub-divided, unhappily, | selves masters of the executive through the confessional. In fact, if 
the sovereign is a devoted son of the Church, he can only submit him- 


int le i i a oO ay -Chris- 

ti ny Area oe eer enough to puzzle their fellow Chris | self to its decisions. The Jesuit confessor dictating to Louis XIV. the 
ans, let alone the heathens to which they are accredited.” In | ,oyocation of the Edict of Nantes is a perpetual example to follow. It is 

the following paragraph will be found a very succinct and admir- | because King Leopold II. does not blandly obey the clergy that the 
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journals of the episcopate treat him with so little deference. The con- 
stitutional régime which has been developed in Protestant countries 
evidently suits them only: in a Catholic country confession spoils all its 
machinery,.for it destroys the independence of electors, of representa- 
tives, of functionaries, and of the sovereign.” 
M. de Laveleye thinks the influence of the Church will be fatal to 
the independence of Belgium, and no doubt it will increase among 
the non-Catholic community the desire for annexation to a non- 
Catholic State; but he has not met the point Englishmen will 
instantly raise. Is the Church winning its influence by any but 
moral means, teaching, preaching, and confession? If it is not, 
then it is no more to be restricted than any other propagandist 
faith, no more, for instance, than Secularism or Socialism, each of 
which proposes to itself the dominance of entire kingdoms or 
cantons, and will probably acquire it, becoming in its turn a 
fiercely persecuting power. ‘The dislike of an Ultramontane for a 
Voltairian is pretty strong, but in our experience we have not 
found the dislike of a Voltairian for an Ultramontane very weak. 
The remedy to which Belgian Liberals ought to resort is 
argument, argument with adults. They will say, perhaps, 
that is useless; but if that is the case, so is the whole 
theory of freedom. We have more trust in principles than 
M. de Laveleye appears to possess, and do not forget that 
the Catholic Church never was so unresisted in England 
as when eight hundred gentlemen rode out to meet the 
‘Cardinal Legate Pole. Only ten years after, Ultramontanism 
gave up its last sigh in England. There is another charming 
paper in the Fortnightly, sketching the opinions of Fourier, 
and describing the phalanstéres in which everybody in the new 
society was to live. Like St. Simon, Brigham Young, and many 
more, he comprehended thoroughly the economical value of asso- 
ciation; but there his wisdom ended, and he sank into a dreamer of 
somewhat injurious dreams, His phalanstére or workhouse of 1,600 
able and cultivated workers would, of course, live very comfortably 
—there is plenty of comfort at Oneida—but if they lived as he advises, 
on the theory that the way to suppress the passions is to gratify 
them, they would soon sink into the sensualism which is the mark 
of a successful slave estate. The Roman patrician, with his five 
hundred slaves, lived very much after Fourier’s ideal, though he 
did not, like Fourier, believe that men would work without com- 
pulsion, or that he could accumulate grades in one building with- 
out envy becoming a motive power, or that he could suppress 
jealousy by giving it the most ample cause. The phalanstére is 
perfectly possible, provided you can shoot anybody who disobeys 
orders, otherwise we should say it is not possible at all. Anybody, 
however, who carefully studies Mr. Booth’s sketch of Fourier’s 
€esign can form his opinion for himself. 

There is a wonderfully fine, painful, unnatural story in the 


Cornhill called ** Mara,” which critics will hardly read without | the hill tribes have no songs. 


Louis XLV., we confess that the one we like least is the legal one! 

It would take two volumes to justify that sketch, which without 
justification will only be accepted by the few who have carefully 
studied the inner character of the Widow Scarron. The most 
valuable paper, however, is one on the Gonds and Bygas, the wild 
Mongolian tribes who inhabit the Satpoora range, stretching across 
Central India, a paper rather thin in idea and not very well 
written, but full of original knowledge. The Gonds, among whom 
the Bygas are a kind of sacerdotal aristocracy, are believed by 
their Brahmin neighbours to be true aborigines, and have yn. 
doubtedly many of the marks of extreme antiquity. They never 
tell lies ; they have only an inchoate notion of marriage, adultery 
being the most venial of offences whether in men or women; and 
their most serious belief is in the theory of expiation :— 


“The Bygas work on the principle of the scapegoat. Subscriptiong 
are raised among the inhabitants to provide a sufficient number of fowls, 
and on a certain night the people are warned not to leave their houses 
between sunset and sunrise under pain of death, for the spirit of cholera 
is supposed to accompany the Bygas and to seize all persons not especially 
protected. The procession marches round the town, the head priest 
draws a straw from the thatch of every house, and proceeds outside the 
village to the shrine which has been prepared for the occasion. There he 
burns the straws with a little rice, turmeric and butter; the fowls are 
smeared with vermilion and driven out into the smoke and darkness ag 
scapegoats, the spirit of the disease is supposed to accompany them and 
to be guided by their wanderings as to the place to be next attacked, 
No one would wittingly ever have anything to do with these animals 
again, and to meet them on the night of the ceremony is equivalent to 
certain death in Byga theory. The belief in the supernatural power of 
the Bygas received a large increase on the occasion I am speaking of; 
for, through a curious coincidence, it happened that the only two persons 
who were known to have left their houses during the night of the cere- 
mony were attacked with cholera. I shall long remember the face of 
the policeman who had to report to me the next morning that these two 
were the only fresh cases! If the fowl! sacrifice is ineflicacious pigs are 
tried, and are said never to fail. Sometimes goats are substituted for 
fowls.” 


| ‘Chey are tree worshippers, though they cannot explain why; they 


reverence a tiger when it has killed a man—the most naked in- 
stance we know of the worship of success—and they alone, we 
believe, of mankind give the woman the full right of making a 
proposal :—‘‘ Sometimes the woman gives the man no option; to 
use their own expression, she goes to his house and ‘sits down 
there.’ He is bound to keep her, unless some other man takes 
her off his hands. But objections are seldom raised, for the women 
are all good labourers, and more than pay for their keep.” Ruth 
acted probably on the faith of some similar custom, but she 
belonged to a far higher stage of civilisation, for Boaz retained 
his option, and she could probably sing, which a Byga cannot do. 
IIe has not reached that stage, and can no more sing than a 
pariah dog can bark :—‘* Mr. Gover, ia his Jvlk-Lore of the 





People of the Madras Presidency, mentions as a curious fact that 
‘These people seem much the same, 


crying or without a savage sigh, that so much power should be | for I have never yet heard a Byga attempt to sing except when he 


wasted in inventing impossibilities; but it is not our object to 
review stories, and there are at least two good ‘‘ padding” papers 
in this number. The most readable is the sketch of the Duke de 
St. Simon, which would be nearly perfect, but for a certain flip- 
pancy of tone, due apparently in part to over-compression, and in 
part to overweening self-confidence. The writer takes the true 
view of St. Simon’s character—that of a man who disliked Louis 
XIV. as the oppressor of an aristocracy whose leadership he held 
to be essential to the welfare of the nation—and of most of the 
characters he describes, but he will obtain but little credence for this 
kind of description, accurate as it is :—‘‘In private life the King 
had now become what we may call a respectable sinner, and was 
gradually sliding into a quasi-devout condition—half conven- 
tional, half founded on fear of the Devil—under the adroit 
management of Madame de Maintenon. That lady had been a 
respectable sinner herself, and was a penitent after his Majesty's 
own fashion, having passed from a decorous demirep into a pri- 
vate unacknowledged wife, and added to the perfumes of Versailles 
a tinge of holy water. She ruled over Louis’s passion of religious 
fear, as the Vallitre, the Montespan, the Fontanges had over 
another passion, and, as far as we can see, with quite as little 
excuse. Sensual by calculation,-amusing by study, with the cun- 
ning of Becky Sharp varnished over with the gravity of a Court 
which was always pompous in its gayest times, she suited the | 
mature Louis admirably. And she got her reward for betraying | 
the Montespan, persecuting the Protestants, deserting Fénélon, 





and so forth,—not the declaration of marriage which she hoped, 
but the privilege of nursing a morose, melancholy, disappointed, 
and meanly-timid old man, round whose neck she had hung relics | 


| churches and monasteries.” 


was half drunk and wholly unintelligible.” 

The best thing in Blackwood is, perhaps, an epigram. It is on 
rather a grim subject, but Pope would scarcely have been ashamed 
of these neat lines :— 

“On A RESURRECTIONIST. 
“ Here lies an honest man, my brothers, 

Who raised himself by raising others: 

Anxious his friends from soil to save, 

His converse still was with the grave: 

To rescue from the tomb his mission, 

He took men off to the physician ; 

And strove that all, whom death releases, 

Should rest—if not in peace—in pieces. 

So here he waits his resurrection, 

In hopes his life may bear dissection.” 
The number is full, however, of readable papers, an appreciative 
sketch of Montalembert, a charming account of La Bruyére, and 
one of those records of out-of-the-way travel—this time on 
the shores of Biscay—which appear only in Blackwood, and 
are full usually of tiny bits of description like this :—‘ This 
city was called by the Moors Belad-Waled, we are quite 
ready to leave it—and we traverse more dried-up steppe coun- 
try to Burgos, a nest of ultra-Carlism and clerical fanaticism, with 
its crumbling old fortress overlooking its marvellous cathedral, 
its tiny river of soap-suds trickling between ostentatious quays, 
and its long deserted avenues of trees under which nobody ever 
seems to walk, abundantly supplied with stone seats upon which 
no one ever sits. It is a type of that desolation and decay which 
pervades everything in Spain, and which extends especially to 1ts 
We must, however, make one longer 
quotation, an account of a place little known to Englishmen, but 


probably as false as her caresses, and whom she fled from for ever | which we believe, on good authority, to be for consumptive invalids 


when he had the death-rattle in his throat. Of all the mistresses of | the best bathing-place in Europe. In Arcachon the 
‘ 
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«Ffonses, like Indian bungalows, with broad verandahs, and often 
of only one storey, run for more than a mile along the water’s edge, 
each surrounded by its own ‘compound,’ to keep up the Indian phrase- 
ology, and each with its bathing-house and steps leading down to the 
each. From these the lightly-clad inmates emerge at all hours, and pass 
the greater part of their time either paddling barefoot on the shore 
when the tide is out, or dancing in groups in the sea, which has the 
merit, in the eyes of the nervous part of the population, of always being 
as smooth as a mill-pond. I never saw a place so absolutely and com- 
pletely given over to bathing But the real charm of Arcachon 
lies in its pine forests, covering sandunes sometimes three or four hun- 
dred feet high, and stretching back over the /andes, where fresh-water 
lakes glimmer in the blue distance. Picturesquely grouped within 
these resinous groves are perched the villas and cottages of the winter 
town, to which consumptive patients resort in the colder months to 
breathe turpentine mixed with the soft sea breeze. The extraordinary 
advantages of this hygienic compound seem to be getting more and more 
recognised, and each year the number of visitors increases. The high 
dunes completely shelter the winter town from the violence of the gales, 
while there is a life and purity in the atmosphere which have worked 
marvellous results. With a compass one may explore the recesses of 
these forests for miles on horseback, for there is scarcely any under- 
wood, and one can therefore steer through them in any direction; 
though in fact there is not much danger of being very seriously lost, 
for the forest abounds with the wooden shanties of the collectors of tur- 


ee at a ae 


ntine, who are perpetually at work gashing the trees and emptying | 


the little pots tied on to them, and which contain the sap, into the small 
tanks prepared to receive it. In the centre of the basin are a couple of 
sand-banks, one of them partially dry at low water, and on which any 
number of rabbits may be shot ; and on the other an oyster-park, with 
an old hulk stranded upon it. Large parties of merry-makers sail to 
fhis moist and oozy spot, and, taking off their shoes and stockings, catch 
their own shrimps, gather their own cockles, and knock the oysters off 
the tiles upon which they are growing, for themselves; and then retir- 
ing to the hulk, where sundry articles of diet may be purchased, make 

their cannibal picnic with the addition of these living creatures 
Another pleasing entertainment, much resorted to by both sexes, is | 
spearing fish by torchlight. On a dark night the bay is sometimes 

brightly illuminated with the glare of the pine-splinters flaming from 

the prows of boats in iron cradles, and the shouts of laughter tell of | 
unsuccessful prods with many-pronged spears at the eels and mullet 
which wriggle or dart round the bright reflection on the water. It 
requires considerable skill and practice to bring home a large basketful, 
but some ladies become tolerably expert at this sport.” 


The Contemporary contains a number of fair average papers; a 
rather thin and undecided sketch of Sir Cornewall Lewis, whose | 
very peculiar character has never even yet been clearly understood, 
and a thoughtful essay on ‘* Miracles and Fact,” by Mr. ‘Tl. W. 
Fowle, the central idea of which is that it does not matter much 
if a miracle is or is not an objective fact, provided that it is a sub- | 
jective reality to the man who asserts it, —an argument open to this 
very obvious criticism, that one use of miracles is to convince 
unbelievers of a power at work higher than man. If John the 
Baptist only imagined that he saw the Spirit descending in the 
shape of a Dove—we waive for a moment all discussion as | 
to the meaning of the passage, and accept Mr. Fowle’s view 
—whereas there was no Dove at all, that imagination might 
convince him, but would to all other men actually diminish the | 
value of his testimony, as suggesting that he was liable to hallu- 
cinations. Some miracles were intended, no doubt, to convert 
individuals, but others, as, for example, that of the loaves and fishes, | 
must have been intended for the edification of great crowds. Mr. 
Fowle himself accepts the miracles as facts, but seems to think the | 
explanation of the facts of no importance, a dream, for example, | 
being just as real as a divinely-ordered vision. ‘There is a paper by 
Mr. Eubule Evans on constitutional Germany which would be more 
valuable if it were not penetrated by a tone of bitter prejudice, 
of dislike to Germany because she is Germany, as well as because 
her freedom is still imperfect. It is quite true that the Government | 
is stern towards political offenders and oppressive towards the | 
press, but it is nonsense to condemn the military system without | 
mentioning its compensations, —the physica! health, habits of order, | 
and capacity for organisation whichit imparts. And it is still more 
foolish to assert that large masses of Hanoverians are eager for inde- 
pendence, and that “ the light and airy temperament of the Rhine- | 
landers has always prevented any sympathy between them and the | 
rude children of Berlin.” We might as well say that the light and airy | 
temperament of Londoners has always prevented sympathy between | 
them and the rough children of Yorkshire. ‘That would be true | 
in & way, but just convince a Yorkshireman that London is in | 
danger or under oppression, and see whether he will be deficient 
in sympathy. The New Yorker does not love the Yankee ; but if 
the Yankee is at war his enemies had better not reckon on the 
New Yorker’s absence from the fight. 'The most interesting paper | 
of the number, however, is Canon Littledale’s Report on the Old 
Catholic Congress, which he declares, in opposition to the popular 
belief, did by a vast majority adhere to Old Catholicism without 
consenting to changes desired either by Protestants or Sceptics. 
He says :— 








“This was proved by the refusal of the committee to admit Aloys 





| dependencies, his ignorance becomes almost absolute. 
| tion which we should like to see answered by the average well-informed 


| ness. 


| Anton, of Vienna, to their sessions, by their declining to take the case 
| of Ptre Hyacinthe Loyson’s marriage into consideration, and by the 
| very slender support given to Bauer of Mannheim, who proposed the 
immediate abolition of clerical celibacy and auricular confession, and to 
Kaminski, who demurred at the clause of the theological Report which 
| spoke of reforms in future, and desired that they should be taken im- 
| mediately in hand. The rule laid down in the order of proceedings 
| furnished toeach delegate was that, before any resolution, motion, or 
| rider could be put from the chair, it was necessary that at least thirty 
| members should signify their assent. For Herr Bauer’s motion there 
were only three supporters found ; for Father Kaminski’s only six; and 
for the more moderate proposal of the Abbé Michaud, that the decrees 
| of the Seven General Councils should form the sole basis of dogma and 
discipline, to the exclusion of everything ruled in the West since the 
| close of the eighth century—which did come to a division—only sixty 
voted out of about four hundred.” 
| Canon Littledale admits, however, that the Congress approved the 
| election of new Bishops, and declared obligatory civil marriage to be 
| an * urgent necessity,” while Mr. Hunt, who also attended the Con- 
| gress, affirms that they declared marriage by an Infallibilist priest 
| canonically invalid,—all of them surely acts of permanent separa- 
ltion from Rome, even though the majority did not endorse 
g jority 
| sentences like those of Professor Reinkens, that the conscience 
|alone is sovereign, or of Professor Friederich, that the whole 


Papal system is a system of error. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Imperial and Colonial Constitutions of the Britannic Empire. By 
Sir Edward Creasy. (Longmans.)—Sir E. Creasy’s book deals with a 
subject which is not studied as much as its importance demands. The 
ordinary educated Englishman has but vague notions of the constitution 
under which he lives: take him out of the present, and question him 
about the history of that constitution, he is still more at a loss; while if 
he is taken still further to the political institutions of our colonies and 
Here is a ques- 


man, “ Give a sketch of the political history*of Jamaica ;” or if that were 
deemed too abstruse, “ What is meant by a ‘Crown colony'?” In this 


| volume—might we venture to enter a humble protest against the size of 
it, reminding the author and his publishers that readable books are 


commonly books that can bo held in the hand ?—Sir E, Oreasy 
sketchos first the Constitution of the United Kingdom, with explanatory 


| notices of the political status of Scotland and Ireland before the two 


Unions. This part of the book is carried up to the Reform Bill of 1867. 


| In the rest of the volume we have an account of the institutions of the 


Colonies and of India, with an explanation of a matter of no slight difficulty, 


| the control which the Imperial Government exercises over the local gov- 


ernments. The information contained in this latter part is not easily to be 
found elsewhere, and it is proportionably valuable. Most of the facts, 
indeed, as far as they concorn the present, are found in a very excellent 
manual, Mr. Martin’s ‘¢ Statesman’s Year Book,” but there the historical 
side of the subject is necessarily omitted or passed over very briefly. 
And it is that more than anything else which gives a special value to Sir 
E. Creasy's book. We must not omit to notice some excellent maps with 
which it is furnished. Tho ‘“ World,” as a frontispiece, gives a view, 
which astonishes one as often as it is repeated, of our British possessions. 
And each of the five chief divisions, America, India, Australia, the Cape 
Colony, and the West Indies is similarly illustrated. The author 
modestly says that the maps may very likely be found to be the most 
useful parts of the volume. Very useful they certainly are. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Ward H. Lamon. (Boston, US.: 
Osgood. London: Triibner.)—Here is another “big thing” from 
America, an octavo of the largest size, containing more than five 
hundred pages, and yet not going beyond the inauguration of Lincoln 
as President. Another volume—six more volumes, we should say, if 
the subject is to bo treated in anything like the same detail—is to 
describe the Presidency. Mr. Lamon is singularly free from the par- 
tiality to which the writers of biographies are so prone. He admires 
his subject ; that is evident enougb ; every now and then he says some- 
thing to show it, but ho conceals nothing that might tell against him; 
nay, he has gathered together and now communicates to the public a 
mass of details about the man and bis belongings which might very well 
have been suffered to pass into oblivion. Most biographers begin by 
discovering some good qualities in the hero’s father which may go to 
account for the excellence of the son. Mr. Lamon scorns the weak- 
The reader soon discovers that Thomas Lincoln was a 
“ne’er-do-well,” who seems never to have achieved anything more 
notable than biting off the nose of an antagonist in a fight. 
Indeed, all that was around the man was of a sordid kind; he 


| felt the fact acutely in after-life, when circumstances had brought 


greatness tohim. All this littleness Mr. Lamon describes with un- 
sparing fidelity. Letthe reader imagine a book like Mr. Masson’s “ Life 
of Milton,” only that all the personages are dwarfed, and an indescribable 
squalor and vulgarity pervading the whole, and he will, have an idea 
of the earlier chapters of this volume. We get to something better when 
we reach the “ Black Hawk War,” in which Lincoln acted as a captain of 
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volunteers, though it was but a trumpery affair. The war being over, | as if everybody before him had beon blinded by conventionalities, «I, 
Lincoln opened a “ grocery,” and it is a moot point which the biographer | is ovident,” “It is plain,” “The common-sense view of the matter is 
cannot settle whether he ever sold drams over the bar. Mr. Douglas. | this,” and soon. On the whole, we agree, as we have said, with much 
when running against him for the Presidency, avowed that he did, and | that he says, but we do not pretend to say that these conclusions are ag 
Lincoln characteristically answered “ that there was but little difference; | self-evident as he seems to think. Sometimes we think his “* common- 


for while he figured on one side of the counter, Douglas figured on the | sense views ' 
other.” The grocery failed; but men are not easily ruined in the | 


West, and it is not long before we find Lincoln a member of the | 


Illinois legislature. American politics are not very intelligible; but 


the topics of the book, at all events, become larger. Indeed, great ques- | 


tions—notably tho question of slavery—were being mooted when Lincoln 
entered into public life. Meanwhile, he had adopted his own occupation, 
the practice of the law. His biographer relates, as a proof of singular 
candour, that he astonished the Court when dealing with his first case 


by declaring that he had found many precedents against his view of the | 


matter, but none for it. This fine bloom must have worn off, as we have 
shortly afterwards a story—told, too without any apparent sense of its 
incongruity to what has gone before—of how he got off a manifest 
criminal by a device which certainly transcends the bounds of profes- 
sional licence, at all events, as they are understood here. A witness 
identified the man, a murderer of the most brutal type, saying 
that he had seen his features in the moonlight. 
in an almanack in which was seen that the moon had set at the 
hour in question. It was an almanack of the year before! He 


did not mean to deceive, says some favourable critic; but would | 
In process of time | 


he have handed it in without looking? 
the slavery question becomes more prominent, and Lincoln made a 
rapprochement to the Abolitionists. A real Abolitionist he was 
not till near the end; in the later days of his life a grand 
system of deportation of the emancipated slaves to Liberia, or some such 
place, was his favourite scheme. The last hundred pages of the volume 
describe the struggle for the Presidency. The book is interesting 
enough, but it is certainly diminished in effect by the multiplicity of 
petty details. It is infinitely ridiculous, for instance, to find the weight 
of persors connected with Lincoln duly stated. The charms of a young 
lady, for instance, are described, and we are told that she weighed 120 
pounds. On the whole, the effect of the book is not, indeed, to 
diminish the general effect of its subject as a man of sterling honesty 
and much mental and moral power, but certainly to bring into greater 
prominence the harsher and coarser lines of his character. 


Puppets Dallying. By Arthur Lillie. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—Mr-. Lillie’s 
title, though it is Shakespearean, is not very happily chosen. It makes 
it necessary for him to intervene from time to time, after the manuer of 
a chorus, with a suggestion to the reader to note how this or that pair 
of “puppets ” is “ dallying,” and these intervenings of an author are not 
agreeable. And then there is something of a cynical tone about the 
whole book, or rather the appearance of such a tone, as if the author 
were saying from time to time, ‘ What foolish trifling all these loves, 
hates, hopes, fears are! These pairs of lovers, fond or despairing, these 
schemers for wealth or power, these preachers or saints, are only shams, 
not real things,—puppets who go through their little plays, laughablo 
or otherwise.” But the real tone of the book is not cynical; the 
hero and heroine are really noble characters, and drawn, too, with much 
subtlety. The strange battle which pride and love fight out in men’s 
hearts is described with a force that does groat credit to tho writer's 
literary power. And even in the satirical parts of the novel—and much 
of it is satirical—tho same delicacy and truth of treatment is to be ob- 
served. Mr. Easterhook, the “ elect banker,” Miss Begg. with her strong 
interest in the “ walls of Zion,” Mr. Brandis Wemyss, the projector, and 
a host of other characters, aro skilfully handled and without caricature. 
There is not much to bo said for the plot of the novel; the story 
moves on somewhat slowly and lamely ; the old device of trying a man 
for an offence of which he is not guiliy is resorted to again with even 
less effect than usual; but yet the reader's interest does not flag. The 
dialogue is easy, clever, and not unfrequently brilliant. On occasions, 
which are not too frequently repeated, the writer expresses views of life 
which are just and lofty. On the whole, Puppets Dallying is a book to 
be read. 

A Voice from the Back Pews to the Pulpit and Front Seats. By a 
Back-pew Man. (Longmans.)—The “ Voice,” we will take it for granted, 
represents a real person—there is something quite real about the way 
in which the writer descrives himself—and is not a literary or contro- 
versial artifice. It is a protest against the artificial views of Scripture 
facts and teachings which preachers are supposed to take, and which 
the orthodox occupants of the “front pews” are supposed to favour. 
Very often there is good sense in the “ Back-pew Man’s” views ; not un- 
frequently he hits a real blot in the systems which ho attacks. But it 
is not all such plain sailing as he seems to think. He is not the first 
person who has brought what hoe calls common-sense” to bear on 
Scripture difficulties. Every suggestion he makes has been discussed 
over and over again, and good as some of them may be—and we are quite 
willing to allow that some are good, and well put, too, in this book—the 
stating of them again will not do much towards settling controversies. 
The “ Back-pew Man” is too apt to take it for granted that the “ com- 
mon-sense” of other people must come to the same conclusion as his | 
“common-sense.” Again and again he says, with the air of a discoverer, | 


> 


are very much strained. Here is an instance. He ig 
speaking of the text, “I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy 
conception; in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ” :—“ Now the 
common-sense meaning of this sentence, it seems to me, is clearly this: 
that God did not say that He would multiply the conceptions of Eve, nor 
that she should really havo any more children than if she had not yielded 


| to the temptation, nor would suffer any more or new pains in childbirth ; 


but that she should be greatly troubled, pained, and grieved by the 


disposition and conduct of her children. If the words were put in this 


way, ‘I will greatly multiply thy sorrow together with thy conception,’ 


| they would convey this sense directly and clearly.” Now, it seems to 


Lincoln handed | 


us, if the “Back-pew Man” will allow us to possess his favourite 
quality, that his own words do not convey the meaning which he wishes 
to give “directly and clearly,” and that the words of the original are 
almost opposed to it. If we said, ‘Prosperity multiplies the dangers 
together with the pleasures of life,’ what would that mean? Surely 
that the dangers were more numerous and the pleasures more 


/numerous. The book, however, may bo read with pleasure and profit; 


it is written with much freshness of style, and is not without force, 


The Gladstones. By Frank Trollope. 3 vols. (Newby.)—The 
‘Gladstones "—why this name, it looks like a trap to catch readers ?— 


| are a family of the manufacturing class, living in the days when tho 


prosperity of the war-time had been followed by great depression of 
trade. Mr. Gladstone has his foundry burnt, and marries an heiress; 
other couples make love and are married, after various hindrances, In 


| one case these hindrances are very serious for the swain is accused of 


setting fire to the foundry, and though the owner is confident that he is 
innocent, and the only evidence against him is that he was seen going 
away from the place on tho evening of the fire, he is found guilty. 
The episode, however, gives occasion for what is the only good thing in 
the book, the visit which the prisoner’s sweetheart pays him in the 
jail. The affairs of the gentle-folk make a very tedious stcry. Mr. F, 
Troilope succeeds better when he has more picturesque materials to 
work up. His story of King Theodore of Corsica was, if we remember 
right, readable enough, but the Gladstones is very poor. 

The Complete Book of the Services of the Church. (H. Frowde.)—This 
is a handsome, well-printed volume, not beyond the capacity of an 
ordinary pocket, and in every way eminently convenient. It includes, 
besides the ordinary contents of a Prayer-book, the lessons for Sundays 
and Saints’ days, and—a novel feature, as far as our experience goes— 
the daily lessons throughout the year. Itis, we need hardly say, a great 
convenience to have these last properly arranged. The new Lectionary, 
in disregarding on occasion, as it very properly does, the old division 
into chapters, causes a certain risk of confusion and mistake. Here the 
reader has every lesson set out separately for him. If he is officiating 
in public or private worship, he cannot go wrong; if he is worshipping, 
he can find without difficulty the passage which he wishes to follow. 
And quite apart from all questions of worship, as the Lectionary is the 
result of a very careful and intelligent examination and solection, the 
volume before us may bo said to possess a certain literary value. It 
gives us the Bible as it is practically read for purposes of instruction 
and edification. There are parts of the Scripture which, as no one will 
hesitate to admit, are best left to the study of the learned. The details 
of the Levitical law, the genealogies and catalogues of the historians, 
and the obscurer utterances of the prophets are useless, to say nothing 
more, to the general reader. Would “Protestant ” feeling be very much 
shocked if we were to say that there are many persons to whom this 
volume would be far more useful and edifying than the whole Bible ? 


In France with the Germans. By Colonel Otto Corvin. 2 vols. 


(Bentley.)—It is probable that readers are not yet tired of books about 
the Franco-Prussian war. Even if they were, there are circumstances 
in the authorship of this book which would make it interesting. Colonel 
Corvin fought on the revolutionary side in the movement of 1848, and 
though a quarter of a century has done much to modify his opinions 
and feelings, he looks upon German affairs from tho view-point of a 
Radical. Prussia, as a whole, he accepts ; but the old Prussian soldiers 
and bureaucrats he cordially hates, while for the whole tribe of “ Here- 
ditary Grands” he feels the greatest contempt and dislike, reserving 
especial scorn for the Mecklenburghers, whose part in the affairs of "48 
he cannot forgive. We have seldom read anything more interesting in 
its way than the account which Colonel Corvin gives of a conversation 
which he had with Prince Bismarck. Part of it we must quote:— 
“He commenced to draw, as it were, a parallel between us, and the 
development of our political ideas. He suid wo had been brought up 
and educated under the same circumstances, and with the same preju- 
dices and inclinations; and remarked that one could not get rid of them 
altogether. His Liberal ideas dated from a very early period, and his 
desire to see Germany united. When he was asked abroad about his 


| country, he had never answered—ho did not know why—that he was 


Prussian, but always that he was a German..... . He said also that 
he had never been a friend to the bureaucracy. The event of 1848 had 
somewhat embittered him. ‘The meanness and incapacity of the popular 
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jadors bad disgusted him... . Alluding to his own department 
at that time, he said that one was more passionate in one’s youth, and 

ined more objective views only with age, and that party colours 
appeared less distinct seen from a certain eminence of position. ‘Such 
is life,’ he concluded this conversation; ‘the same idea which led you 
into prison brought me to the position which I occupy at present.’’ 
Another circumstance which gives peculiar value to Colonel Corvin’s 
observations is the fact that he went through the whole of the American 
war. ‘To the hospital and commissariat arrangements which he there 
witnessed, and which he had an opportunity of comparing with what 
the Germans did in the same way, he gives the highest praise. The 
two volumes, indeed, are unusually full of interest. Of the “ Johannite ’ 
he has a mean opinion. Those who remember the controversy about 
the Order of “Knights Hospitallers of St. John” will see that in 
Colonel Corvin'’s judgment the rea/ Hospitallors, with rare exceptions, 
were a lazy, selfish, and incompetent set. It is a doubtful satisfaction 
to hear that the correspondents of English papers were treated with 
exceptional favour, but were expected to forbear from all disagreeable 
eriticism. The testimony to the frugal habits of the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince is very emphatic. Champagne was never put on table 
expect on a birthday. The one exception was after Sedan. A _ bottle 
may certainly be excused when one has captured 170,000 troops. 
Altogether we have a singularly graphic and, we may add, attractive 
picture of the “‘ Germans in France.” 


The Spinsters of Blatchington. By Mar Travers. (Henry S. King 
and Co.)—Every experienced reader of novels knows that when 
he is introduced in the first chapter of the first volume to two 
young and blooming ‘spinsters,’ he may count upon assisting at 
their weddings in the last chapter of the third, or, as in this instance, 
the second volume. Only ono novelist has persisted in parting with his 
charming heroine as a predetermined old maid, and the world is not 
thoroughly convinced, though Mr. Trollope professes to be certain on 
the point, that ‘Lily Dale’ will never marry‘ John Eames.’ We 
remember Giles Hoggett’s axiom, “It’s dogged as does it,” and we 
trust Johnny to be thoroughly dogged. The lady who tells the 
story of Anne and Molly Bloomfield has just and praiseworthy ideas 
respecting the natural destiny of two such girls as they are; 
very charming, but of course quite different. She marries them very 
well indeed after they have undergone the proper amount of agitation 
and difficulty, opposition, and trial of constancy. Anne marries her only 
love, after having had the satisfaction of being implored to do so by tho 
young gentlemin’s mama, a very awful personage, who has at first 
fiercely and ymptuously opposed the union, even to the extent of 
writing to Ai.ue Bloomfield a letter full of falsehoods concerning her 
son’s motives, Anne, being a young lady in a novel, does not discern 
Mrs. Thorne’s devices, or show the letter to her lover, and Mrs. Thorne, 
being a clever woman in a novel, keeps a copy of this letter lying 
loose in her blotting-book, where her son—who, in his despair, has 
uttered the awful threat that he will go away from her, hide himself, 
and “earn his living by writing for small magazines "—naturally finds 
it, and the happiest results ensue. It is not every ‘spinster’ who 
marries the man of her heart after so brief a period of suffering, and 
begins her new career with a thoroughly subjugated mother-in-law. 
We are more interested in Molly, who makes one really like her, and 
we feel quite glad whon it comes out that her unprincipled and egotisti- 
eal, rude and overbearing admirer, Mr. Sterne, who is a regular lady's 
hero (the very opposite of “a lady’s man”), is engaged to a rich Miss 
Anstruther, whom he dislikes. This seems hard on Miss Anstruther, 
but she really is not a person to be liked, and she evidently does not 
mind it, for she becomes his wife after he has been abominably rude and 
brutally candid in his explanations with her. Captain Thorold, on the 
contrary, is pleasant and amiable, and everybody must wish him success, 
and congratulate Molly on the exchange. It is very nice to play at 
being in love with a lion, but ever so much nicer to marry a lamb. The 
author is liberal in the matter of dialogue, and she does it well. The 
book is very bright, cheery, and natural, yet not without touches of 
sombreness and sorrow, outside the tender troubles of Anne and Molly 
Bloomfield. It looks like the work of a new hand,—one which will do 
better work next time. 


The Genesis of the Church. By the Right Rev. H. Cotterill, D.D. 
(Blackwood.)—Bishop Cotterill’s volume is intended to be an elaborate 
proof of the Scriptural authority of the episcopal form of government. 
When we say “ Scriptural authority,” we are understating his thesis; he 
actually goes so far as saying that it is a “ fundamental law of the king- 
dom of heaven that the complete pastoral charge of a local Church with 
its presbyters should be entrusted to one person, and not distributed 
amongst many.” We should say that righteousness and love are “ fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom of heaven”; surely it is sheer fanaticism 
say that the institution of episcopacy is to be puton the same level to with 
these. Bishop Cotterill does indeed magnify his office. He must not, 
however, be judged by one extravagance. Elsewhere he is more sensible 
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and judicious. We may note, as an instance, the argument as to the 
limits of the primacy of St. Peter. 

History of Ancient Manuscripts. By William Forsyth. (Murray.)— 
This volume contains a lecture delivered in the hall of the Inner Temple 
by Mr. Forsyth, who is or was the Treasurer of the Inn. The subject is so 
vast that a single lecture, even when extended to the liberal limits which 
seem to have been granted to Mr. Forsyth, must deal with it in a some- 
what perfunctory manner. As a popular sketch, however, this “ history” 
is excellent, and makes us wish that the author, whose qualifications for 
the task are undoubted, would attempt something more complete. An 
account of the actual manuscript authority for the great literary remains 
of antiquity would contain much that is unknown even to well-read 
scholars. Most students know something of the MSS. of the New 
Testament, but how few have any idea of how we got our texts of, say 
Aeschylus or Tacitus. The book—illustrated with facsimiles, and not 
over-loaded with detail—might be made to interest other than scholars. 
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_ Morella, supersedes wine in many households, is much Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element | the printed instructions. of 
favoured by sportsmen, and is also recommended by | that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, de 
the medical profession as a valuable tonic in cases of | draught, and from its special action on food during the | the inventor's, signature. Beware of all imitation fix 
weakness.—Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly | extracts. be 
a aera —_—, Maidstone. 42s per dozen, cash. — for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. SL tio 
‘arriage paid. boratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. m ainda Ri = i 
pees tal tees a ee ° = A DELICATE and CLEAR COM- = 
P PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- Br 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. fs, byasng te clobrated “ UNEFED SEAVIOR 7 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. anufactured b ; 
C H R I Ss = I A N A N D R A T H B O N E, J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, i By 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. ; 














H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. \ 
w7OEXTIRY wHATIC WT Ee 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[{Esrasuisugp 1792.] K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, A 
- aS oe - —-- —_ ——— | B’Je SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. yey on 
T r I “Be T Y r Y ry’ qt and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated ceipts, 
B U R N T H E S T A R N ] G H r L | G H I Ss. and Manufacturers of the Pickles, a = 
’ + y ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
SIX, EIGHT, AND TEN HO U RS. name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against Fb 
> 20 7 7 x17 , the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled an 
FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY, AND REGULARITY. in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- we 
SOLD EVERYWHERE lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square an 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1S D0 
ae ain Trinity Street, London, 8.E. dé 
9 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. | ————_—__ = ) 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. } ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— fr 
ADVICE to INVALID r i i i The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- fr 
<a to | NVAL onl mt wish to obtain quict refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain | ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label PR 


regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 2 y yeurs, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physivians, London), to which he gave the name of priate sens anseodliseienesetinaetib 


CHLORODYN €E, Bovpaurrs PEPSINE POWDER ] 





“ And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles do- )- 

HLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma ounce). Prize of the French Institute, | 1856. 10 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever. Croup, Ague. Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 186%, ond a 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. ‘ supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1804, we 

CHLO RODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. , 

CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) = 
From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1863. 4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, aud 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorod f erior to all othe 
py ag port — found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles | sendat <i geeitaeimaas 
pat @ above address, 
: ii BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE ;LoZENGES, 4s. 
¥ _*s* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her | 4 y — pment sad foem ~ es J opr én , 
‘ajesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of ey oan ergy rev ai oe 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. sons travelling. 











CAUTION.~BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. HOTT greta ly a beeen 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLus B A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, london, © 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was jaa an ae May be obtained through all Chemists. 


regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Z'imes, 13th July, 1864. ET a 
Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S i ll 

” . uy 5 J. 2 ep we 
CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Botéle. rh p..%... ae ee 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each, by all Chemists and 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. . Sas |S a 2 
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ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


and SONS, Manvfacturers, solicit an 
. HOT yn of thelr Stock, which is of the most varied 
ins D 
description. - iG 
95, 26, AND 27 BERNERS Srt., OXFORD Sr, W. 





sIKGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 


gnow-RooMs: 25, 26, & 27 BERNERS St., Lonpon, W. | 


HOWARD AND 
USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


7aE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


9 ‘ 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
shich govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co. manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’"—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Hommopathic, Chemists, 
Lo 


SONS. 


ndon. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


_* AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
| eee AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY’ 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a mutch is frequently required 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
G H. JONES, the Practical Working 


Te Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
éultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomabury, 

N.B.—In the press, ‘* Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 
By G.H. Jones. 

BUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wt TE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
Curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
Spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 


. NEW PATENT. 
Rstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
Whaat VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
SPR NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
; AINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
dng. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 








ee London. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
... youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


HEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
| BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
| E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 


| ntcemaaiae : 
TRHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
i and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| Established 1836. 
GROWTH IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 
| Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums, 
£54,305 17 .. wee £27,157 18 
222,279 10 .. 
360,130 11 .. 
$18,055 12 .. * 
1,181,594 7 ..c.cccoo 
PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 
Life Department 
Capital Paid up. General Reserve. Reserve. 
| "£391,752. £345,128 14s. £2,410,903 3s. 
| Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses 
Or non-bonus at moderate rates Annuities on liberal 
terms. All descriptions of Fire Insurance at current 
rates, 
London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 
Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 


) eee or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 












An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant £ACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











| E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
| 4 Established 1807. (For LIVEs ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ....... oe £346,279 
a » Interest .. . 139,049 
| Accumulated Funds,,........c000 cesses 3,199,699 
| 


Furtuer Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
| than £1,500,000, Expenses gf management under 3 
| per cent, 
| The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the 
| whole surplus (less 20 per cent. only) is distributed 
| among the participating Policy-holders. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





i tienen and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


AMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ere FLY is the acting ingredient 





in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 











I AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 





Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 


(Rex HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 





London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, seut by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
origina! colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 Higa 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

OSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent cat riage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stauips. 


INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; aud as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
fur Ladies, Children, and Lafants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of ali other Cuemists throughout 
the world. 




















DIVIDEND §, 


10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The NOVEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


rMuUuE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready (post 

free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 

for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs. 

JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreign Stock 

a Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, London, 

uC. 
Bankers: London and County Bank. 


NVESTORS in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 

By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 

TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6 per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’'S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, cou- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Marketa, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investmeuts paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C, 


NOVERNMENT SPOCK INVESTI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Capital—ON# MILLION. 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each, 

CAPITAL and Deposits invested in Government 
Securities only. 

Terms of Derosits for three months § per cent, 
below Bank Rate—for six months tue Bank Rate— 
for one year and upwards 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly. One month's notice of withdrawal. 
| ADVANCES made on Goverument Securities, 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Application for the remaining Shares will still be 
received, 





| DJRIVATE INQUIRIES and 
} ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all 
| Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 

Missing friends traced. ‘'wenty years’ legal experi- 
ence, References to the most eminent legal firma. A 

large stuff of educated aud highly trained men always 
ready for duty. Persoual services of the partners in 


CARPET emai fO THE ROYAL ) cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 


| cases. —ARLCHUR C. MONTAGU and UU., Legal and 
| Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill 
| (late Burchell and Co., Gres ham House). 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and OO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded iu perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
| concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


| FOUN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
| TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
| Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
| rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper lL hames Street, London, 


YOUL aud KHEUMATISM,.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Kheumatism is 
quickly relieved aud cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALK’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box ; or obtained through any Chemist. 

K. PARILS’s NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a sate, convenient, aud 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in a few weeks.—Svild in boxes at 48 6d, 15s, and 33s, 
post free 4s 5d, 15s 4d, and 34s Yd, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
Uxtord Street; and Maun, 39 Cornhill, London. 
ORE CURES (this week) by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 
‘Luresh, Chemist, Dunkintield, writes :—* Nov. 4, 1872. 
Many cures of asthma, bronchitis, coughs, colds, &€., 
have come under my notice. No other medicine will 
cure 60 quickly, safety, or pleasantly.” In all disorders 
of the throat and luags, rheumatisw, and all hysterical 
and nervous cowp' tints, they give instant relief, Sold 
by all druggists at ls 1jd per box. 
° 
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SUBSCRIPTION for 8.000 SHARES, in 2,000 PRO- 
VISIONAL CERTIFICATES of FOUR SHARES 
of £20 each, per Certificate, of the 

IMA RAILWAYS COMPANY 
(Limited), whose lines run from Lima to Callao 
and from Lima to Chorrillos. 

The dividend declared for the year 1870 was 11} per 
cent, per annum. 

The dividend declared for the year 1871 was 12} per 
cent. per annum. 

Three quarterly interim dividends, at the rate of 12? 
per cent. per annum, have already been declared on 
account of the current year’s profits, and as the 
traffic returns for the present year, referred to 
herein, show a considerable increase over the same 
period of 1871; if the same ratio continues for the 
remaining four months, the dividend for the year 
1872 will probably be about 15 per cent. per annum. 

Price of Subscription: £100 per certificate of four 
shares, being £5 per share premium, yielding to 
subscribers, on the basis of last year’s dividend, 10 
per cent. per annum on the price of subscription, and 
on the estimated traffic returns of 1872, of about 12 
per cent. per annum. 





Messrs. GEORGE BURNANDand CO. are instructed 
to DISPOSE OF the above-mentioned 8,000 FULLY 
PAID-UP SHARES of the Lima Railways Company 
(Limited), one of the most remunerative railway 
undertakings known. 

These shares form part of the total capital of 40,000 
shares of £20 each constituting the share capital of 
the Company. 

The price at which such shares (with benefit of 
accruing profits) are now offered for subscription is 
£100 per certificate of four shares, payment for which 
will be accepted as follows 

£10 on each Certificate pa: 








able on application. 


30 _ -—- allotment. 

30 _ —_ _ December 14, 1872. 

30 as — _ January 14, 1873. 
£100 


The option is reserved to applicants to pay up the 
whole of the instalments in advance on any date when 
an instalment falls due under discount at ten per cent. 
per annum. 

The Lima Railways Company (Limited) possess two 
distinct lives of railway—viz., one from Lima-—the 
capital of Peru—to Calluo, the principal seaport: the 
other line from Lima to Chorillos—the Brighton of 
Peru—being a sea-side town of great popularity; the 
two forming a total of about 18 miles. 

The following are the dividends declared by the 
Company for the years 1870, 1871, and on account of 
1872:— 

For the year 1870, 11} per cent. per annum. 

For the year 1871, 124 per cent. per annum, carrying 
forward a balance of £5,075 to next account. 

And on account of the year 1872, three interim divi- 
dends, at the rate of 124 per cent. per annum. 

Since the year 1869 dividends have been paid 
quarterly, and for the year 1871 four quarterly divi 
dends of 24 per cent. each, equal to 10 per cent., have 
been paid, and also @ final dividend of 24 per cent., 
completing the dividend for the year of 12} per cent. 

The traftic receipts, as far as advised, during the pre- 
sent yoar have considerably exceeded the receipts for 
the year 1871, as will be seen by the following figures :— 


1 
4 
$ 











Gross Receipts. 1872. 
January . £18,774 
February .. 17,702 
March .. 19,726 | 





April... . 19,233 
May. 18,439 
June. 17,229 | 
July . 16,264 
August... 17,480 





Total for 8 months, Total for 8 
1871 ...scesceseeeee £128,064 months, 1872 £144,847 

Being an increase in the 8 months of £16,783, 

The proilts of 1871 having yielded a dividend of 124 
per cent. on the capital of the Company (besides carry- 
ing forward a large balance to the new year), the 
result of the present year's working, if the same ratio 
of increase as has already been earned continues for 
the remaining four months, will probably enable a 
total dividend to be paid for 1872 of 15 per cent. 

The lines have been owned by the Company since 
the year 1866, and are well provided with rolling stock, 
plant, &c., of every description, and the lines are in an 
efficient state of repair, as shown by the engineer's 
monthly reports. 

The following are the Directors of the Company :— 

FRANCIS MowAtrt, Esq., Chairman. 
A. F. Cuningbam, Esq. John Hegan, Esq. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. D, | H. J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Grey. Edward Kenuard, Esq. 
SECRETARY—R. Dawlings, Esq. 
Offices—1 and 2 Great Winchester Street Buildings, 
E.C., London. 

The articles of association of the Company show that 
the concessions under which they are held from the 
supreme Government of the Republic of Peru are 
respectively as follows:—The Lima to Callao Line is 
for 99 years from 1851 (after which it reverts to the 
Government), with an exclusive privilege of traffic 
between these places for 25 years from that date, viz., 
to April, 1876; the Lima to Chorrillos Line is in per- 
petuity, with the exclusive privilege of traflic for 2U 
years from 1858, viz., to November, 1878. 

The concessions confer further valuable privileges on 
the Compan 

By the Cz 





3 lao concession the Government admits, 
during the whole term of the concession, viz., 99 years, 
ali carriages, locomotive, fuel, and in general every- 
thing for constructing, improving, increasing, and 
maintaining the line, free of duty, and exempts the 
railway and buildings, as well as the capital and in- 
come of the company from every tax, whether ordinary 
or extraordinary. 

The Chorrillos concession also admits rolling stock, 
&c., free of duty, and exempts the railway, &c., as well 
as its capital and income from both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary taxes for a period of 80 years, after which 
they are to continue to be free from all extraordinary 
taxes, 

The valuable nature of the lines will best be seen by 
ee table of the results of the last four years’ 
traflic :— 






* 


| London, a deposit of £ 


Gross receipts} Average | Working ex- [Total net 














5 from pas-_ /receipt pr./penses incldng! receipts 
= sengers and | mile per | all London, & | for the 
goods. week, | other charge.| year. 
1868} £119,000 £138 
1869 144,820 169 
| 1870) 176,62 210 
Is71} = 190.452 | 





From this table it will be seen that during the short 
space of four years the net revenue of the lines has 
more than doubled. 

The returns for the present year, so far as received, as 


already mentioned, exceed even this rate of progres- | 


sion, and should it continue—of which there is little 
doubt—the present net annual revenue will have again 
more than doubled during the next four to six years; 
and althongh some competition from other line 
necessary to accommodate the vast traffic of the di 
trict, wil! then be in existence, the rapid development 
of the traffic, and the favourable position of the exist- 
ing lines of the Lima Railways Company (Limited), are, 
in the opinion of persons most competent to judge, 
amply sufficient to ensure the maintenance of its great 
prosperity. 

On the basis of the dividend of last year, the return 
to subscribers is at the rate of upwards of 10 per cent. 











per annum on the amount invested, but as the receipts | 
this vear so largely exceed the earnings of 1871, should | 


the dividend for 1572 be 15 per cent., the return to the 
investor, at the price of subscription, would be 12 per 
cent. on the amount invested. 

There are no debentures or preference shares to 
absorb any portion of the earnings of the lines, con- 
sequently the share capital of 40,000 shares of £20 
each—of which the 8,000 shares now for subscription 
form a portion—are entitled to the whole revenues of 
the lines. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit 
will be returned in full, without deduction. 

Default of payment of any instalment renders all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Provisional certificates will be issued until the in- 
stalments are fully paid up, when the shares will be 
transferred into the names of the subscribers free of 
stamp duty or other charges. ; ; 

Copies of the concessions under which the lines are 
being worked, &c., and of the articles of association of 
the Company, can be inspected at the offices of Messrs. 
George Burnand and Co. 

Applications for shares in the accompanying form, 
together with a deposit of £10 for each certificate 
applied for, must be sent to Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, 
and Co., 77, Lombard Street, E.C., London, or to 
Messrs. George Burnand and Co., 69, Lombard Street, 
E.C., London, where prospectuses and forms of appli- 
cation carn be had on application. 

Messrs. George Burnand and Co., in offering the 
present shares for subscription, wish specially to direct 
the attention of investors, not only to the solid and pro- 
gressive nature of the security, but also to the excep- 
tionally remunerative character of the undertaking, 
and to the advantageous price at which the shares are 
offered compared with similar undertakings. 

London, November 6, 1872. 





The LISTS of APPLICATION will be OPENED on 
THURSDAY, 7th November, and be CLOSED on 
THURSDAY, 14th, for London, and FRIDAY, 15th 
inst., for country applications. 

In the event of the number of shares applied for ex- 
ceeding the number for subscription, they will be 
allotted strictly in the order of priority of application. 

FORM OF APPLICATION, 
To Messrs. George Burnand and Co., 69 Lombard 
Street, E.C., London. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers, Messrs. 
Fuller, Banbury, and Co., of 77 Lombard Street, E.C., 
, I request that you 
will allot and appropriate for transfer to me 


| certificates of four shares of £20 each of the Lima 


Railways Company (Limited) at the price of £100 per 
certificate, in accordance with the prospectus issued by 
you, dated 6th November, 1872, and I engage to accept 
that or any smaller amount which may be allotted to 
me, and to make the remaining payments thereon in 
accordance with that prospectus. 

Name at full length. 














Signature . on 
(Addition to be signed if the applicant wishes to pay 
up the whole of the instalments in one payment.) 

I desire to pay up the above shares in full in one 

payment. 
Signature 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. The 
show of Fashions for the approaching Winter 
ean now be seen, in London, at 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent Street, W., and 22 Cornhill, E.C.; also at 
his other Establishments: in Manchester. 10 Mosley 
Street; Liverpool, 50 Boid Street; and Birmingham, 


39 New Street. 

QUPSCtAL NOTICE.—A New Over- 
K coat of an entirely original design, and 
with self-contracting belt (registered August 31, 1872 
6 & 7 Vic., ¢. 65), has just been introduced, and can 
only be had at the above addresses. It is named 
for distinction, the “ Dreadnought,” for Sea or Land, 
combining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with 
the long Travelling Overcoat. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Comfort for 

the Afflicted.— When the blood becomes impure 
through breathing foul air, or through the imperfect 
performance of any bodily functions, the greatest 
benetit will be derived from these Pills, whose purify- 
ing, alterative, and tonic virtues are too well known 
to need any commendation here. After taking a few 
doses a marked amendment will be felt from day to 
day; the appetite will prove better, stomach stronger, 
the liver wholesomely active, and the bowels naturally 
regular, While taking these Pills there is no danger of 
catching cold, nor are any save the simplest precau- 
tions (plainly set forth in the “direction for use”) 
necessary for securing the full beneficial results deriy- 











| able from this well-kuown world-esteemed medicine. 


| 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKs, 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books. 
, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

*,* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at 
the residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
on a plan which has given general satisfaction for 
many years. 


ies 
| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 





BOXES and PARCELS of BOOKS are Forwarded 
Daily to FAMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES in ever, 
part of the country. , 

Prospectuses postage free on application, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 

New Edition now ready. Postage free on application, 
*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to ' 
MUDIE'SS LIBRARY, CROSS STREET 
MANCHESTER, ; 

And from all Booksellers in ‘connection with the 

Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 


NIVERSIVLY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
—POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Professor L, H. 
COURTNEY, M.A., will deliver an Introductory 
Lecture, open to the public, on Tuesijay, November 
12th, at 6.30 p.m. There will be two independent Courses 
of Twelve Lectures each, one on successive Tuesdays, 
the other on successive Thursdays, at 6.50 p.m. Ladies 
are admitted to the Class. Fee for each course £1 1s, 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council, 
October 25th, 1572, 


OLLEGE SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER. 
—There will be an election to FIVE EXHIBI- 
TLONS, viz., one of £40; one of £20; three of £10; all 
tenable fur one year, on Dec. 19th, 
For particulara apply to Rev. the Head Master. 


YOUNG MARRIED CLERGY- 
Fi MAN, M.A. Oxon, propares TWO PUPILS for 
the Universities, Public Schools, &e., and has now a 
Vacancy for One. 
Address “ M. A.,” South Moreton Rectory, Walling- 
ford. 


ie SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The ELEVENTH WIN- 
TER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
WILL OPEN on Monday, November the 25th, at their 
Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. Admission Is, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


SEASON 1872-3. 
XA) [CE.—For ‘Lariff of the Hotel des 
‘4 Anglais, the new first-class Hotel, facing the 
sea, and under English Management, address 
the SECRETARY, Mediterranean Hotel Company 
(Limited), 80 Coleman Street, London, E.C.; or to the 
Hotel, Nice. 


TINTER RESIDENCE, with all the 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Insti- 
tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, 
Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
pathic treatment, conducted by W. B. Hunter, 
M.D.C.M., Glas. The extensive saloons, lofty and well 
ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature 
night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


CO UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLEBY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. 








Des- |Crvrs. 


The Blades are all of tho | #Ie.| cert. |perpr. 


tinest Steel. 

















. ads dis d 
33-inch ivory handles ...... per doz, 17 .| 14 6 6 
34 ditto balance ditto . oat es I 
4 ditto, ditto... 27 2.) ? 
4 ditto fine ive iL 24 9 
4 ditto extra large ditto... oa 26 os 
4 ditto tinest African ivory ditto 33 ./30 .| 12 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 42.135 .| B 


Ditto, with silvered blades ......... me, : 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 19 .| 7 6 


JILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unr- 
vailed Stovk, with Lists of Prices and Pians of the 30 
large Show Kooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, LA, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street: 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BUR TON 
undertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 











will always 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 
Muderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
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— 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


. " 
Brides and Bridals. 
JEAFFRFSON, B.A. Oxon., Author of “A Book 
about the Clergy,” &c. 2 vols, Svo, 30s. 
«Two very interesting and clever volumes. Happy 
in bis subjects, and happy in his treatment of them, 


je ee ten produced a book about Brides and 
Bridals as attractive as either of his well-known books 
about Doctors, Lawyers, 
Queries. 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND 
SECOND EDITION. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY. Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
SECOND EvitiON. 1 vol. Svo, 14s. 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 


prxon. THIRD EDITION. 1 vol. Svo, 15s. 


History of William Penn, Founder 
fgg ern, ‘ea See 
with Portrait, 12s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Trevor Court. By Mrs. H. B. 


PAULL. 
Clara Levesque. By W. Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Dall Asylum.” 

“Mr. Gilbert has once more achieved a great suc- 

eess in placing before the public such a cleverly 
written and skilfully constructed book.”"—John Bu’l. 


Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie.” &c. 3 7ols. 
“ Bessie's love story is one of the best bits of auto- 
biography Miss Kavanagh has prodaced.”—Athenxum. 


Any Stennett. 3 vols. 


“A novel, by a new hand, of more than average 


merit." —Ashenwum. 
False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 
3 vols. [Nov. 15, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 


or the Clergy."—Notes and 


2 vols., 21s. 


3 vols. 


Now ready, price 6s 6d. 

EOLOGY and REVELATION ; or, 
the Ancient History of the Eartn C sidered in 
the Light of Geological Facts and Revealed Religion. 
With Illustrations. By the Rev. GrraLp MOLLOY, 

D.D. Second Edition, much enlarged and improved. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. | 





Now ready, price 7s 6d. 

IFFICULTIES FELT by ANGLJ- 
CANS in CATHOLIC TEACHING CON- 
SIDERED:—1. In Twelve Lectures addressed to the 
Party of the Religious Movement of 1833. 2 Ina 
Letter addressed to the Rev E. B. Pusey, D.D., on 
occasion of his Eirenicon. By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 

DD. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: BurNs, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 

Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 2s 64, 
HE HEBREW or IBERIAN RACE, | 
including the Pelasgians, the Pheenicians, the | 
Jews, the British, and others. By HENrY KILGoUR. 
“Your interesting pamphiet."—Dean STANLEY. } 
“Your remarkable pamphlet."—Professor BAIN 
(Aberdeen). 


TRUBNER and Co., London. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS— | 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elemens of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNAN?Y, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.c. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
_—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau any 
Dressing-Cnse combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
PORTMAN!EAUS, DRESSING - CASES, &c., at 
Moderate prices, made on the premises, 
ean ES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 


FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C 


Bre CH-LOADERS. 
SECOND-HAND. 


By J. C.' 


has here maintained his old character- | 


By Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES. | 


| Witty Sayings of 


| and at the Present Time. 
St 


Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 64, cloth. 
| 


THEOLOGY 


FOR 


CHILDREN. 


| By MARK EVANS. 


“Ts it possible to write theology for children? No 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book 
under this tithe by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- 
claims dogmatic formulm, and is needlessly severe 
upon creeds which certainly have their use even for 
children, he contrives to press their essence home in a 


London: H. SOTHERAN, J. BAER and ©O,, 


The DORE DANTE.—NEW SERIAL EDITION. 


In Monthly Parts, price 2 
} genie INFERNO, PURGATORIO, 
and PARADISO, with Gustave Doke’s 
magnificent Illustrations. 
Part 1. post free, as a Specimen, for 2s 
“The most Dantesque work on Dante that ever was 
produced, from the Pontificate of Leo X. to that of 
Pius IX. M. Doré’s sketches have for a considerable 
time attained a European celebrity, and any words that 
may be suggested to us by the splendid English edition 
now before us can scarcely add to or detract from it.” 
— Times. 
| Prospectuses and Specimen Parcs now ready at all 
Booksellers’, or post free from the Publisher's. 
CASSELL, Perrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C. 


s. 


The MILTON. — NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION. 
Now ready, in one Magnificent Volume, 
N ILTON'’S PARADISE LOST. New 
A Edition. Tustrated with Full-page Engrav- 
ings by Gustave Dore. With Notes and a Life of 
Milton by the late Rey. RopeRrT VAUGHAN, D.D. Cloth, 
£2 10s; handsomely bound in full morocce elegant, 


DORE 


| £6 6s, 


“The most splendid book of the season.”—///ustrated 
London News. 
CASSELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, 


Now ready, in 1 vol., cloth, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


i WORLD of WIT and HUMOUR. 

Containing a careful Selection of the Pithy and 
the best English and American 
Humorists. With Four Hundred Engravings, including 
Full-page Illustrations by F. Barnard. J. Proctor, Matt 
Stretch, Gordon Thompson, and Vignettes, &c., by W. 
Brunton, A. C. Corbould, Linley Sambourne, W. G. 
Smith, A. H. Wall, and others. 500 pp. super-royal 5vo. 

CASSELL, PeETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C. 


Now ready, demy 4to, illuminated boards, price 7s 6d. 
JRESENT PASTIMES of MERRIE 
ENGLAND. By F. C. BuRNAND, Author of 
“Happy Thoughts.” With 12 Coloured Lilustrations, 
drawn from ye Quicke, by J. E. Rogers. 
CASSELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s 6d; paper boards, 1s. 

TUE * ROMANCE” of PEASANT 

LIFE in the WEST of ENGLAND. By Francis 
GeorGe HEATH. 

onbade Few questions can be either more important or 

more sad to an English mind, allied to an English 
heart of only ordinary kind feeling, than the one of 
which the greater part of this little book treats.” — The 
Spectator. 

London: CASSELL, PeTTEeR, and GALPIN, 


“ 


Fifth Volume of “ A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY.” 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 
TOLUME II. of the PRINCIPLES of 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Herpert SPENCER. 
Second Edition (containing 550 pp. of new matter, 
8,300 of the original matter). 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietia Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


| Edinburgh. 


Canon GREGORY'S LECTURES at St. PAUL'S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
RE WE BEITER THAN OUR 
re FATHERS? or, a Comparative View of the 
Social Position of England at the Revolution of 1688 
Four Leciures delivered in 
Paul's Cathedral in November, 1871. By Roserr 
GreGgory, M.A., Canon of St Paul's. 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 
Now ready, strong cloth, bevelled, 5s. 
] EHOLD the MAN: a Tragedy for 
the Closet, in Five Acts. By P. HATELY 
Wapbbe.i, LL.D. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
4 Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Presipent—CHOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; wife Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 





BEEEcH-LoaDERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 33 TAMES. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
€ LONDON. 


FROM £10 10s. 


allowed to country and ten to town members, Read 
| ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 
| ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Tus HORNET. 
| 


Every Wednesday. One Penny. 





\ See Cartoon. 


very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
far above the common run of religious books for chil- 





| dren, and written by a cultivated min who knows dis- 


tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 
plainly.” —Guardian. 


136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 


WORKS BY THE LATE PROF. GROTE. 


EXPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA. Rough 


Notes on Modern Intellectual Science. Part L 
Svo, 9s. 
“This Treatise agitates in a characteristic and 


thorough-going manner the fundamental Problems of 
Philosophy, and claims the attention of every student 
of these Problems.” —Prof. Bain in the Reader. 


An EXAMINATION of the UTILI- 
TARIAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Josern B, 
Mayor, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8Svo, 12s. 

“Mr. Grote’s posthumous work is in its tone and 
temper worthy and generous, in parts original and 
suggestive, the product throughout of an earnest mind 
deeply impressed with the reality and importance of 
this subject...... He is an advocate who argues unre- 
servedly against Utilitarianism, But he gives a noble 
example of strength of argument unpolluted by 
vehemence of feeling, or intemperance of language."— 
Saturday Review, 

“In him Mr. Mill's Neo-utilitarianism has probably 
found its most formidable opponent; there is scarcely 
one aspect of it which he dves not discuss,”—North 
British Review, 

Just published, 


SERMONS (chiefly preached to a Country 


Congregation). Feap. Svo, ds, 
Preparing for publication from the Author's Manuscript. 


ARETAICS and EUDAEMONICS, A 


Theory of Virtae and Happiness. 


Cambridge: De1guTon, BELL. and Co. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR 


ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, MLA. 


XIV. 


ARISTOPHANES. By the Editor. 


“In the excellent ‘ Ancient Classics for English 
Readers’ no single volume has been better done than 
‘ Aristophanes ' by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, who 
edits the whole of the series. He has made liberal use 
of Mr. Hookham Frere’s translation of the comedies, 
and has occasionally ventured, with no meagre success, 
on versions of passages of which Mr. Frere seems to 
have failed to bring out the full meaning. Some of 
those who are already familiar with the plays of 
Aristophanes may, bere and there, be inclined to cavil 
at Mr. Collins’ dicta—as for instance where he esti- 
mates ‘The Wasps ' at a lower level than its compa- 
nions—but on the whole there has been no work yet 
published which brings the great Greek comedian 
better within the comprehension of the average 
Englishman. As a mere literary treat this volume is 
dirt-cheap at half-a-crown, and, as we have said, we 
incline to rank it among the very best of the marvel- 
lous series for which those who are not classical 
scholars, and some who have half forgotten their 
college lore, have to thank the publishers of Maga.”— 
Standard, Uctober 12, 

The previous Volumes contain :— 
HOMER'S ILIAD. By the Editor. 
HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By the Same. 
HERODOTUS. By G.C. Swayne, M.A. 
CZESAR. By Anthony Trollope. 

VIRGIL. By the Editor. 

HORACE. By Theodore Martin 

ZESCHYLUS. By B.S. Copleston, B.A. 

XENOPHON. By Sir Alex. Grant, Bart, 

CICERO. By the Editor. 

SOPHOCLES. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 

PLINY. By the Rey. A. Church, M.A., and Rev. W. 
J. Brodribb, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. By W. B. Donne, M.A. 

JUVENAL. By E. Walford, M.A. 

A Volume of this Series is published Quarterly, 28 64. 


Wa. BLackwoor and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


———) 





“Our imaginary Christianity.”—RvUSsKIN. 
* The insane delusion that we are a Christian nation.” 


—Piccadiliy. 
“THIS CHRISTIAN LAND.” 
MORE. 


A SATIRE AND SOMETHING 
"Sixpence. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 


New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.B.S. 
| ISEASE-GEKMS : and on the Treat- 
ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 64. 
I. Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. LI. Destraction. 
J. and A. CuuRcHILL, 
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NEW WORK BY SIR M. DIGBY WYATT. 


[November 9, 1879. 


Now ready, in post 4to, with One Hundred Reproductions of the Author's Sketches, price Two Guineas and a half. 


AN 


ARCHITECTS NOTE-BOOK IN 


SPAIN, 


PRINCIPALLY ILLUSTRATING THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THAT COUNTRY. 


By M. DIGBY WYATT, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, &c. 


Containing a Series of 100 admirable Sketches, made in Spain in 1869, from Subjects, as novel in character as they are important for the History of A rchitecture, in 
that country. Reproduced in absolute and permanent fac-simile. Each Sketch is accompanied by Critical Notices, in which Sir Digby explains the salient points of 


interest which he observed in the subjects selected for illustration. 


Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to the Secretary of the Autotype Fine Art Company (Limited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in imperial 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 31s 6d, illustrated by 11 Coloured 
Plates and 455 Woodcuts. 

{" {" IOnhE I T mMTmTp th 
THE FORCES OF NATURE. 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA, 

By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. NORMAN LOCKYER, and edited with Additions 
and Notes by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. seen ten. 21s, this day. 
The STRANGEADVENTURESofaPHAETON. 


By Witi1AM BLAck, Author of * A Daughter of Heth.” 


ay 4 To ra ‘ rl YT ryyctr ro 
ESSAYS on EASTERN QUESTIONS. By 
W. GrrrorD PALGRAVE, 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 
CONTENTS:—Mahometanism in the Levant—The Mahometan Revival—The 
Turkomans and other Tribes of the North-East Turkish Frontier—E:steru 
Christians—The Monastery of Sumelas—The Abkhasian Insurrection—The Poet 
Omar—The Brigand ‘la’ Abbet Shurran. 


The INDIAN EVIDENCE ACT (I. of 1872), 
with an Introduction on the Principles of Judicial Evidence. By JAMES 
FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. 8vo, 12s 6d. [This day. 

NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ MOONSHINE,” &e. 


TALES at TEA-TIME. By EK. H. Kwarcuputs- 
HvuGeEssen, M.P. With 7 Illustrations by W. Brunton, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
5s. [This day, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.”: 


P’s and Q’s ;_ or, the QUESTION of PUTTING 


’ 
UPON. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. 
Globe 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. (Just ready. 


The RUNAWAY. A Story for the Young. By 
the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” Illustrated byJ. LAwson. Globe 
8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. (Just ready. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, extra feap. Svo, 6s, this day. 
LIFE of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of 
BRIGHTON. By Jostan BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “The Life of 
Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta,” &c. With Portrait. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NEW VOLUME. WARNE’S HOUSEHOLD NOVELS. 
In large crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth gilt, post free, 6s 6d. 


HANBURY MILLS: 
A STUDY OF CONTRASTS. 
By the Author of * Lady Betty.” 
With Original Illustrations by J. W. Petherick. 
Uniform with the above, 6s each, Illustrated. 

WOMEN of the LAST DAYS of OLD FRANCE. 
DAMES of HIGH ESTATE, By Madame de Witt. 
NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By Florence Wilford. 
CLARE SAVILE;; or, Sixty Years Ago. By Miss Luard. 
LADY BETTY. By Christabel Coleridge. 
VIVIA: a Modern Story. By Florence Wilford. 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


LETTERS, EMBRACING HIS LIFE, OF 
JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Biblical Theology; and Principal of 
Manchester New College, London. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
2 vols. crown Svo, with Portrait, cloth, 21s. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Six Months Hence” and * Behind the Veil.” 


EX PIAT E D. 
3 vols. 


Notices oF Previous Works.—(S. M. H.)—Times—“A really fine study of 
eharacter; buman nature, not novel-nature.”—SPECTATOR—* The book is one to be 
devoured.”"—OBSERVER—* We unhesitatingly own both its cleverness and its 

wer.”"—BRITISH QUARTERLY—* Gives promise of another powerful writer of 

ction.” —(B. the V..—SaTurDAY REVIEW—*A great deal of merit.”"—SPgeCTATOR 
—*No falling-off, and promise of greater elasticity."—BRITISH QUARTERLY— 
“ Love-making almost perfect."—VANITY FAIR—“ Extremely well written and 
interesting." —STANDARD—" Decided insight into the world of men and women.’'— 
GUARDIAN—" Another story of undoubted power.” 


Salisbury: BROWN and CO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





—_—-. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE” 


Beautifully Illustrated, entitled, 


BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES 

By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “Blade o' Grass,” “ Grif,” and “Joshua Maryel.” 

INTRODUCTION. 
Part I. 

Come and show your Face, like a Man! | Tottie is ready to tear Old Ben Sparrow 

And so the Lad goes on with his Bessie| Lim) from Limb. 
and his Bessie, until One would think | Here and there are Forget-me-Nots, 
he has never a Motherin the World. | Battledore and Shuttlecock. 

You wore Roses then, Mother! Tottie’s Dream. 

If I did not love her, | would not go away. | [ can see you now kissing her little Toes. 

With the dawning of a New Year begin | You alone and my Mother are True; al} 
a New Life. | the rest of the World is False, 

Dear Love, Good-bye! 

Part II. 

They saw upon one of the nearest Peaks | More precious than Gold, purer than 
a Man standing, with Sunset Colours Diamonds, are these sweet and deli 
all around him, cate Ways. 

Part III. 

I have come to return you Something. The Man in Possession. 

Well, Mother, do you wantany Washing | Softly, sweetly, proceeds the Hymn o? 
done? Home. 








The Illustrations by N. CHeVALIER and F. WAppy. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
NOTICE.—Now ready, » NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &., and Mr. C. a TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.BS,, &.,, 
entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, *‘ the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 
F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols, 
= Uniform with the above. ne 

MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF. 


CENTURY. In 2 vols. Svo, [Yow ready. 


,a r 
The LIFE and 1IMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 
Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers,’’ 

** Last Century of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [/n a few days. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 
DUMAS. By Percy FirzGeraup, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,” 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 5vo. (/n a few days, 

PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 
the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune, By 
WILLIAM WoopvaLL. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 

MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyye 


Fenton, Author of * Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
Svo, price 7s 6d, (Vow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—_NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES 


The YELLOW FLAG. By Epmunp Yates, Author of 


“Broken to Harness," “A Waiting Race,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock 


Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Witttam 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” * The Tower of London,” &€. 





With Llustrations. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oxrnant, Author of 
“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. [Now ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Harpy. 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 
The PACE THAT KILLS. A Tale of the Day. 
By H.L.E. In3 vols. (Now ready. 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of 


“She was Young, and He was Old,” “ Lovers and Husbands,” &c. In 3 vols. 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. In 3 vols. {Now ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epnunp Yares, Author of 
“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
VALENTIN: aStoryofSedan. By Heyry Kinestey, 


Author of * Ravenshoe,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,” &¢. I[n 2 vols. [Now ready. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 
Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 

DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 
of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 
By the late JaMeS HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 

The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By A ice CHar.orre 
SAMPSON. 3 vols. (Now ready. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


The ENGLISH in [IRELAND in the! The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY Froupe, M.A., late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. VOL. I., 8vo, price lés, 


sHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
bs By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Cabinet Edition, uniform with Mr. Froude’s History 
of England. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of 


WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By J. A. Froupe, 
MA. Cabinet Edition, in Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo, price £3 12s, 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIXTUS the FIFTH. 


By Baron HUBNER. Translated from the Original French by Hunert E. i. 
JERNINGHAM. 2 vols. post 3vo, price 24s. 


ROYAL and REPUBLICAN FRANCE; a 
Series of Essays reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and British and 
Foreign Reviews. By Henry RE&ve, C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, 


The LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS 


BACON, including all his Occasional Works. Collected and Edited, with a 
Commentary, by J. SpepDING, M.A. 6 vols. Svo, price £3 12s. To be com- 
pleted in ONB more VOLUME. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late 
JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. With a Memoir by H.J.S.Smrru, M.A. Edited 
by J. A. SYMONDS, M.A. 2 vols. Svo, price 28s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME; with Jery and the Armada. New Edition. 1émo, with Vignette, 
price 3s 6d. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE; a 


Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By 
Lord Lytton. With Latin Text. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


SEASIDE MUSINGS on SUNDAYS and 
WEEK-DAYS. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


ESTIMATES of the ENGLISH KINGS from 
WILLIAM the CONQUEROR to GEORGE Il. By J. LANGTON SANFORD. 
Crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS; a 


Sequel to ‘Popular Romances of the Middle Ages.” By Grorag W. Cox, 
M.A., and Eustace HINTON JONES. Crown Svo, price 10s 6d. 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Avcausrus 
De MorGAN, F.R.A.S. and C.P.S. Reprinted, with the Author's Additions, 
from the Athenwum, 8vo, price 15s. 


ASYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and 


INDUCTIVE. By JoHN Struarr Mitu. The Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 25s, 


ESSENTIALS of NEW-TESTAMENT STUDY; 


intended as a Companion to the New Testament. By WILLIAM EDENSOR 
LiTTLEwoop, M.A., Author of “ Essentials of English History.” With Maps and 
Plane. Crown Svyo, price 7s 6d. 


STORIES and TALES, by the Author of 


“Amy Herbert.” Uniform Cabinet Edition :— 




















Amy Herbert we 28 64] Ivors....... 2s 6d 
Gertrude ........... 2s 6d | Katharine Ashton 2s 6d 
Earl's Daughter 2s 6d | Margaret Percival ... . 38 6d 
the Experience of ’s 6d | Laneton Parsonage .... 3s 6d 
WaT Sasshiisevcusesseveeviosicesensbs zs 6d | Ursula 3a 6d 





The “SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY,” | by 
Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church, CRITICALLY 
ong By the Right Rey. JonN WILLIAM CoLENSO, D.D., Bishop of 
‘ . 0. 


Part I. INTRODUCTION to the PENTATEUCH; INTRODUCTION to 
GENESIS ; the BOOK of GENESIS. Price 3s 6d. 

Part Il, INTRODUCTION to EXODUS; the BOOK of EXODUS. Price 4s 6d, 

Part III. INTRODUCTION to LEVITICUS; the BOOK of LEVITICUS. 
Price 2s 6d. 

Pants IV. and V. are in the press. 





WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By Joun Evans, 
F.RS., F.S.A. With 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, price 28s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHY- 
SICS in the Domain of RADIANT HEAT. By Joun TYNDALL, LL.D., F.B.S. 
With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 16s, 


AIR and RAIN ; the Beginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. By R. ANaus Sarru, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., &c. With 8 Woodcuts. 
8vo, price 24s, 


pa >» TA\T TO ’ . 
The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6a. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS; the Pluralit 
of Worlds, Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, revised; with IM Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, 
price 10s 6d. 


x al Toa ry » 7 r . 
ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY; a_ Series of 
Papers on Planets and Meteors, the Sun and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and 
Star Clondlets; and a Dissertation on the approaching Transit of Venus, By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. With 19 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 12s. 


The JAPANESE in!AMERICA. By Cuartzs 


LANMAN, American Secretary, Japanese Legation, Washington. Post 8vo, 
price 10s 6d, 


STONEHENGE on the DOG in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. Second and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised, with 73 Portraits 
of Dogs and other Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of 


DISEASES of WOMEN, including the DIAGNOSIS of PREGNANCY. By 
GraiLy Hewitt, M.D. Third Edition, revised, and for the most part re- 
written. 8vo, with 152 Woodcuts, price 24s. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. 


By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With nearly 400 large Woodcuts. The Sixth 
Edition, by T. HoLmes, M.A., Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. Royal 8yo, 
price 28s. 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY; a 


Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By JOHN Erio 
Ericusen. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. With 712 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


Svo, price 52s. 


The ESSENTIALS of MATERIA MEDICA and 


THERAPEUTICS. By ALFrep BARING GARRop, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician 
to King’s College Hospital. Sixth Impression, brought up to 1870. Crown 
8vo, price 12s 6d. 


PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA 


MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, Abridged and Adapted for the Use of 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Practitioners and Students. By Professor 
BENTLEY, F.L.S, and Dr. Rsvwoon, F.C.S. With 125 Woodcuts. 8vo, 25s. 


LONGMAN’S TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, 


MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, for the Use of Artisans and Students. 

In course of publication in small 8vo :— 

GOODEVE'S Mechanism, price 3s 6d. 

BLOXAM'S Metals, price 3s 64. 

MILLER'’S Inorganic Chemistry, price 3s 6d. 

GRIFFIN’S Algebra and Trigonometry, price 3s 6d. 

WATSON’S Plane and Solid Geometry, price 3s 6d. 

MAXWELL'S Theory of Heat, price 3s 6d. 

MERRIFIELD'S Technical Arithmetic, price 3s 6d. 

ANDERSON’S Strength of Materials and Structures, price 3s 6d. 
*,* Other Text-Books in active preparation. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabu- 
laries. Edited by Joun T. Wurre, D.D., Oxon. In course of publication, in 32ma. 
HORACE, First Bock of the Odes, price 1s. 
VIRGIL, First Book of the Zneid, price 1s. 
VIRGIL, Second Book of the Zneid, price 1s. 
VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the Georgics, price 1s. 
CESAR, First Book of the Gallic War, price 1s. 
CAESAR, Third Book of the Gallic War, price 9d. 
CAESAR, Fourth Book of the Gallic War, price 9d. 
NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, and Aristides, price 9d. 
PH ADRUS, Selection of familiar and usually read Fables, price 9d. 
PH-ZDRUS, First and Second Books of Fables, price Ls. 
OVLD, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses, price 9d. 
*,* Other Texts in active preparation. 


PAP om ee 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. [On Nov. 


*,* The Third Volume will complete the Work. 


DICKE NS. Vol. 


CUAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly 





I. demy 


The LIFE of CHARLES 


12s. Twelfth Edition. 


In 2 vols. post Syo. 


Being a Second Series of Norse 
, (Jn the press. 


TALES from the FJELD. 
Tales. WeBBE DAseENt, D.C.L. 
CHAPMAN 


3y GEORGE 


and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


By igans wy TROLLOPE. 


limes, OCT. 


ANTHONY 


The EUSTACE DIAMONI IS. 


THE 
f his literary achievements yet three volumes higher: 
no signs of tottering, for these last bric laid upon its high battlements are well-nigh as gy vd a s 
those which bear the weight of the structure. The Eustace Diamonds’ may fearlessly compare 
any of Mr. Trollope’s earliest and best known novels.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


5 vols. 


still it shows 
ample as 
with 


“Mr. Trollope has builded the tower of 





193 Piceadilly. 


246 ™ autiful Has. 


ROME. B sy Fe, ANCIS W ry. Containing 
trations. With ‘an Introduction by W. W. Srory, Author of * Roba di Roma.” Forming a maguilicent 


volume, in super-royal 4to, £3. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Lovts” Ficurer. 


Illustrated with 243 Engravings on Wool and Eight Chromo-lithographs, 18s. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


By Louis pk CARNE, Member of the Commission of Exploration of the Mekong. 
Iilustrations, 16s. 


RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“Throughout the whole book the author has shown himself master of the difficult subject he has undertaken 
to treat, and we can cordially recommend his volume to all those whom its subject-matter concerns.” —7imes. 


A DOG of FLANDERS By Ovurmna, Author 
of * Puck,” * Foile Farine,” &c ear 8vo, with Lilustrations, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Demy 8vo, 
EMPIRE. 


Demy 8vo. 


, and other Stories. 


10s 6d. 


NEW BOOKS TO BE ISSUED NEXT ‘WEEK. 


A SEARCH after S SUNSHINE: 1871. 


By Lady Herpert, Author of “ Impressions of Spain.” 
tions engraved by GEORGE PEARSON, lé6s. 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL 
JAMES CREAGH. 8vo., 15s. 


OUR WORK in PALESTINE; 


conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains WILSON, ANDERSON. 
(Issued by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


Woodcuts and Plans, 3s 6d, 
A NEW and POPULAR ED ITION 


BUBBLES. By the EArt and the Doctor. 


a Visit to Algeria in 


Square crown 8vo. 


JERUSALEM. — By! 


. 


and 


a History of the Researches 
WARREN, &c. | 


of 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 


Now ready, Vol. II., 25s ; 


COOPER'S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY AND 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF SURGICAL SCIENCE. 


New Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 


By SAMUEL A. LANE, 
Consulting Surgeon to St. Mary's and to the Lock Hospitals; formerly Lecturer on Surgery at St. Mary's 
Hospital ; Member of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Assisted by various Eminent Surgeons. 

London: LONGMANS and CO.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.; WHITTAKER and CO.; 
and SUNS; H, RENSHAW; J. and A. CHURCHILL; BICKERS and CO.; 
TEGG; J. WALLER; A. HALL and CO.; VIRTUE and C ).; SAMPSON LOW and CO.; 
GORTON DANIEL; and H.K. LEWIS. Edinburgh: A. and C 
aud CU. Dublin: HODGES, FOSTER, and Cv., and FANNIN and CO. 


THE MIRROR, 
A WEEKLY REFLEX OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE. 
Thirty-two Pages, price Twopence. 
and SECOND NUMBER NOW READY. 


Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


the Work complete, 2 vols. 8vo, 50s. 


HOULSTON 


J. CORNISH; R. 





PIRST 


Office : 


BLACK, and MACLACHLAN, STEWART, 


Feap. 8vo, Lilustrated by upwards of 50 


SOUTH-SEA | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


G. ROUTLEDGE and CO.; W. | 


| Matter, 


! 


|A PALI-ENGLISH 


With | 


By Georce Fiemine, RE. | 


With upwards of 20 Illustra- 


2 xy eT 
Svo, price 


| 


aa 
| TRUBNER & C0. 8 ) NEW ’ PUBLICATIONS, 


| ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W.R. Gres, 
tents:—Realisable Ideals—Malthus Notwithstange 
—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and ae 
of Human Devel »pme nt—The Significance of oa 
De Profundis—Elsewhere—Appendix. ] vol. te 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxi.-308, 10s 6d crown 


ENOCH, the SECOND MESSENGER of GoD, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, with Illus ons, 
and 340, 10s. — ustrations, pp. 41 
EREWHON. With New Preface. Fourth 


Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii—244, 25 64. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Wiswo 
Reave. Crown S8vo, cloth, pp. viii.-544, 143, » 


ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in AN 
NAMES. By THomas INMAN, M.D. CIENT 
Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 1x.-789, 30s. 

Vol. Il. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, : 

TPMES and PLACES; 


A. STONE. 


Vol. L. Se cond 
(Shortly, 
30s [Jn Preparation, 


or, Our History, B 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii—431, 7s 6a. 7 
[ Now ready, 

GOIDELICA: Old and Early-Middle Trish 


Prose and Verse. Edited by Warr RY 
Second Edition, medium 8vo, ¢ loth, pp. 192, 


Glosses. 
STOKES, 
18s 


BEUNANS pemepety-pmen the Life of Saint 


Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor: a Cornish Drama 
Fidited with a Translation and Notes, by War TLEY 
STOKES. Medium 8vo, el th, pp. Xvi.—2s0, 15s, 


MYTHICAL ZOOLOGY; 
Animals. By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Institutig 
di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento, at Florence 
&e. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, about 1,000 pp., 28s. . 


or, the Legends of 





fin a few days, 


Tho CHINESE CLASSICS. With a Transla- 
tion, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, 
and copious Indexes. By JAMes Leuée, D.D., LL.D, 
of the London Missionary Society. Vol. V., Part 2 
royal 8vo, cloth, pp. 526, price 428. Vol. V.. Part 1 
ditto, ditto. [In a few weeks, 


DICTIONARY; with 
Sanakrit Equivalents, and with numerous Quotati ns, 
ra and References. Compiled by Rosert 
‘ 2 of the Ceyloa Civil Service. 
First Part, pp. |.-276, imperial Svo, double columns, 
24s. [Now ready 
The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The Second 
Part, completing the work, will be ready in about nine 
months. 


|A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
MODERN ARYAN LANGI 
—Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi. Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, 
and Bengali. By JOHN BeaMks, Bengal Civil! Ser- 
vice, M.R.A.S., &., &e. Vol. L—On Sounds. yo, 
cloth, about 400 pp. (Jn Preparation 





the 
TAGES of INDIA, to wit 


| A GRAMMAR of the URDU or HINDUSTANI 


LANGUAGE. By JoHn Dowson, M.RB.AS. 
fessor of Hindustani, Staff College, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-264, with 8 Plates, 


Sandhurst. 


10s 6d. 


A HINDUSTANI EXERCISE BOOK. Con. 
ted 


|The DESTINY of MAN, 





—e a Series of Passages and Extracts ad 
for Translation into Hindustani. By Joun Dowsox, 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, pp. 100, 2s 6d. [Now ready. 


HINDU TRIBES and CASTES, as repre- 
sented in Benares. By the Rev. M. A. SHE&R&ING, 
M.A., LL.B., London, Author of * The Sacred city of 
the Hindus,” &c., &c. 4to, cloth, with Illustrations, 
pp. xxiii.-405, £2 8s, 


| The HYMNS of RIG-VEDA, in the Sanhita 

— Pada Texts, without the Commentary of Sayana. 

Edited by Professor MAX MULLER. 4 Vols. 8¥u.. pp 
1,600. [Ready in Decenier 


JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIE TY 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. New Seri: 
Vol. VL, Part I., containing papers by Lord STANLE iY 
of ALDERLEY, A. SPRENGER, Dr. KERN, Captain S. B. 
MILEs, &. 8vo, sewn, pp. 212, with Llustrations, 58. 


The FALL of MAXIMILIAN, late Emperor 
of MEXICO; with an Historical Introduction. Second 
Edition. By W. Harris CoYnowetu. Twenty 
Years Resident in Mexico. 8vo, cloth, pp. xix.-277 
with Frontispiece and Maps, 10s 6d. 

the STORM KING, 


Fap 











and other Poems. By FrRepeRick GRIFFIN. 
Svo, cloth, pp. vi.-90, 2s 6d. 


| The HOMES of OL HER DAYS: a History of 
Domestic Manners and Sentiments during the Midde 
Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq.. M.A..F.S.A. With 
illustrations from the [liuminations in Contemporary 
Manuscripts, and other Sources. Drawn aud En- 
graved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq.. F. S.A. 1 vol. medium 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, with 350 Woodeuts, 
pp. Xv.-512, 21s. 

!A PRACTICAL TREATISE on Pl - 
FERTILISERS, and the Chemical Conversin ° 
Rock Guanos, Maristoves, Coprulites, and the rade 
Phosphates of Lime and Alumina generals 
various valuable Products. By CAMPBELL Nio 
M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chem 
in the U niversity of Maryland. Demy 5vo, 
with 28 Illustrative Plates or Construction Plat 
drawn to Scale Measurements. [Short 

HUM AN PHYSIOLOGY the BASIS of SANI- 
TARY and SOCIAL SCIENCE. By T. , 
M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, with nl es lus a 
pp. xvi.-480, 7s 6d. ms 
CONTENTS: The Actual Condition of Humanity 

Force. and Life—The Huma Body—Heait, 

and Cure—Morals aud Society 
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| London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Bor. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Imperial folio, half-bound, price £5 5s. 

WORKS of CORREGGIO at PARMA. Reproduced in 

>HEN THOMPSON from the celebrated Engravings by Paolo 


2nd Descriptive Notices by Louis Fagan, Depart- 
(Shortly. 


Photography by STs —, 
schi, with Biographical ¢ de 
be of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


Imperial 4to, with Illustrations, handsomely bound, £3 3s. 


GWOOD and his WORKS: a Selection of his Choicest 
edallions, Cameos, Vases, and Ornamental Objects, from designs by 
‘man and others, reproduced in Permanent Photograpuy, with a Sketch of 
Life of Wedgwood, and of the Progress of his Art Manufacture, By ELiza 
MeTsyYarD, Author of “The Life of Wedgwood.” [ Shortly. 


Plaques, M 


Half-bound, Svo (Reprinted from the Original), 10s 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of WEDGWOOD’S MANUFACTURES. 
With Illustrations. [Shortly. 
In 8vo, with Illustrations in Permanent Photography, price lds. 
ACONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING for STUDENTS and 
GENERAL READERS. By Mrs. CHARLES Heaton, Author of “The History 
of the Life of Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &. (Shortly. 


Three vols. imperial 4to, handsomely bound, price £6 6s. 
TURNER’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS in ENGLAND and 
WALES, containing Ninety-six celebrated Views, drawn by that eminent 
Master, and reproduced from Fine Engravings in Permanent Photography, 
with Descriptive and Histurical L!lustrations. [Yearly ready. 
Also as separate Volumes. 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPES 
CASTLES and ABBEYS... 
COAST SCENERY . 


oe £212 G6 
220 
lll 6 


Folio. 
The TRAGEDIES of ZSCHYLUS. Translated by Anna 


SWANWICK. With Thirty-four Illustrations from Flaxman’s Desigus. 


Second Edition, revised, imperial 8vo, price 21s. 
MY GARDEN: its Plan and Cu'ture. Together with a 
General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. 
Iilustrated with 1,240 Engravings on Wood. (4a the press, 
The purpose of this work is to describe the author's garden at Wallington in 
Surrey, and to serve as an exactand practical guide to amateurs in every branch of 
Horticulture practised in general garéening. L[lustrations are given of garden 
scenesas specimens of Landscape Gardening: of Tools, Frames, and Glass-houses ; 
Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, Weeds, and Wild Flowers; Fungi, Ferns, Trees, 
Shrubs, Animals, Birds, Insects; also modes of Grafting Trees, &c. It will be 
found very useful as a book of reference to all persons partial to Horticulture, or 
having a love of Nature. 


Fifth Thousand, New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 10s 6d, with Illustrations. 
DEDICATED by Permission to Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
The LIFE and LABOURS of the late MR. BRASSEY. By 


Sir ARTHUR He-rs, K.C.B. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
On WORK and WAGES PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 
“In this comparatively small volume Mr. Thomas Brassey has supplied evidence 
of the most varied and extensive kind on the question of labour, which just now so 
vexes and perplexes us,” — Times. 


In 8vo, price 93 6d. 
DEDICATED to the EARL of DERBY. 
THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. By Sir Arthur 
Harps, K.C.B. 
“The work is the result of thought and experience, and in every part it is sug- 
gestive of thought.”"—Saturday Review. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CASIMIR MAREMMA. By Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B. 


[Shortiy. 


Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 21s. 

The BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Collected by Mrs. Alfred 
GATTY, Author of * Proverbs Llustrated,” * Worlds Not Realised,” &e. With 
a Frontispiece and Twenty-one Lithographic Illustrations of Dials of Interest, 
both Foreign and English. 

In two vols. imperial Svo, price £2 2s, 

ANTIQUE GEMS and RINGS. By C. W. King, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Much Enlarged, and entirely recast 
and rewritten, with more than 850 Illustrations. 

Demy S8vo, price 9s. 

PRE-HISTORIC PHASES; or, Introductory Essays on 
Pre-Historic Archeology. By Hopper M. WeEsTRorr, Author of the * Traveller's 
Art Companion. 

Small 8vo, price 6s. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY THINGS. 


Second and ( Jheaper Edition, with Additions. (4mmediately, 


Post 8vo, price 5s. 
SKETCHES and ESSAYS; and WINTERSLOW (Essay 
written there), By WILLIAM HaAzuitr. A New Edition. By W. Carew 
Hazuirr. (/mmediatel y. 
Demy Svo, 9s. 
PROPE TIUS, with English Notes. Edited by 
[ 


Paey, 


Short. 
Royal Svo, oblong, half-bound, price 12s. 


DELAMOTTE’s DRAWING COPIES. Ninety-six Original 
Sket hes in Architecture. Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, 
aud Sea-pieces, [Nearly ready. 


Ir, 
irees, 


‘eap. Svo, flexible binding, price 4s 6d. 


I 
The BOTANIST’s POCKET-BOOK. Ly W. R. Hayward. 
[/mmediately. ‘ 


By ALFRED | 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1872. Edited 


by Mrs. ALFrepD Gatry. Imperial lé6mo, with numerous Llustrations. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 
The November Number of the Magazine commences a New Volume, and contains 
the first chapters of a new Serial Story by Mrs. EWING, entitled “ The Miller's 
Thumb.” 


A BOOK of EMBLEMS. Drawn on Wood by F. Gilbert. 


With Verbal Illustrations and au Introduction by Mrs. ALFRED GarrTy, 
Imperial Lémo, 4s 6d. 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. GATTY’S WORKS. 

1. PARABLES from, NATURE. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, with a Portrait 
of the Author, 3s 6d each, 

2. WomLpe wOF REALISED, and PROVERBS ILLUS- 

ATED, Int vol, feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 

3. DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. With 6 Illustrations: 
reap. Svo, 3s 6d. 

4. AUNT JUDY’S TALES. 
Feap. Svo, 5th Edition, 3s 6d. 


5. AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. A Sequel to “Aunt Judy’s 


Tales.” Illustrated by CLARA S. LAN&. 2nd Edition. Feap 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. 


AUNT SALLY'S LIFE (Revised Reprint from “Aunt Judy's Letters”). With 
6 Tlustrations by the late G. THOMAS. Square I6mo, 3s 6d, 
6. The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. With 


Illustrations by C.S. LANe. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

7. The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other Tales. 5th Edition. 
Feap. 5vo, with Frontispiece, 2s 6d. 

8. The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, and other Tales. With 
Illustrations by Phiz. 2nd Edition. Feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 

9. WAIFS and STRAYS of NATURAL HISTORY. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 38 6d, 

10. A BIT of BREAD. By Jean Mace. Translated by Mrs. 
ALFRED GATTY. 2 vols. feap, Svo, price Ss. 

Also, in demy 16mo, 

PARABLES from NATURE. With Illustrations. lst Series, 
15th Edition, 1s 6d; 2nd Series, loth Edition, 2s. The T'wo Series in 1 vol., 3s 6d. 
3rd Series, 5th Edition, 2s; 4th Series, 3rd E lition, 2s. The Two Series in 1 vol., 
fs. Also 5th Series, price 2s. 


| WORLDS NOT REALISED. With Frontispiece. 4th Edition. 





| PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. With Illustrations. 4th Edition. 
2s. 


| SELECT PARABLES from NATURE for USE in 

SCHUOLS. Feap., 1s 64. Besides being reprinted in America, selections 
} from Mrs. Gatty’s Parables have been translated and published in the German, 
| French, Italian, Russian, Danish, aud Swedish Languages. 


|The MOTHER’S BOOK of POETRY. 
Arranged by Mrs. ALFRED GAITY, With Lilustrations. 
bound, 7s 6d. 


Selected and 


Crown 8vo, elegantly 


WORKS by Mrs, EWING, 
'A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING. With Illustrations by 


H. PATERSON. Feap. 8vo, 5s. (/mmediately. 


The BROWNIES, and other Tales. Illustrated by George 
CRUIKSHANK, Imperial l6mo, 2nd Edition, 5s. 
| Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. [Illustrated 
with Ten fine Full-page Engravings on Wood after Drawings by Pasquier and 
Wo tr. Imperial l6mo, cloth and gold, 4s. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. Edited by Mrs. 


| GatTty, Illustrated. 2nd Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’SSONG-BOOK forCHILDREN. Containing 
Twenty-four Popular Songs, &c. By ALrrep Scorr Gatry, Composer of “U 
Fair Dove, UV Fond Dove!” &c, Feap. Svo, 4s 6d, 

WORKS by Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
1. DOLL WORLD; or, Playand Earnest. A Study from Real 
Life. With Eight Llastrations by C. A. Saltmarsh, Demy lémo, 3s 6d. 

2. DEBORAN'S DRAWER. Demy 16mo. With 9 Illustra- 

tions. 3s 6¢ 


3. DAISY’S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from Child Life. A 


Story tor Little Girls. Demy lomo. With 9 Llustrations, 3s 6d. 


LITTLE PLAYS for LITTLE PEOPLE: with Hints for 
Drawing-room Performance. By Mrs. Cuisu0LM. Illustrated. Royal lémo, 

GUESSING STORIES; or, the Surprising Adventures of 
the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes, By tue Rev, PHILIP Freeman, M.A. 
2nd Edition, 2s 6d, 

ANDERSEN’S TALES for CHILDREN. Translated by 
A. WEHNERT and C, PEACHEY. With 105 Lllustrations by E. H. Webnert, W. 
Thomas, and others. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and SKETCHES. Trans- 
lated by A PLesNer, C. Peacney,and Hl. Warp. With numerous Lilustra 
tions by Otto Speckter and others. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By Gwynfryn. 


Illustrated by F. Keyl and others, 2nd Edition, Cloth gilt, 4s. 

The LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. By 
MARY SENIOR CLARK. With Sixteen full-page Dlustrations from designs by 
the Author. Imperial lémo, 5s. 


OLD JEWELS RESET. Fables in Verse. By J. W. Croly. 


With 25 Lilustrations by Proctor. sve, cloth, 10s 6d. (/mmediately, 


BROOKS for GIRLS. 
KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES. A Tale of Jutland Life. By 


the Author of “Casimir.” [ustrated by A. W. Cooper. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, os. 


KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D. Richmond, Author 


of “ Annie Maitland.” ILliustrated by M. J. Booth. 2nd Edition, crown 5vo, 6s. 
TWILIGHT and DAWN. By the Author of ‘ Four 

Messengers,” &c. Royal 1é6mo. [ Shortly. 
ECHOES. By the Author of ‘‘ Four Messengers.” With 


an Illustration by E. J. Poynter, R.A. Royal L6mo, 3s 6d. 


TALES OLD and NEW. By the Author of ‘‘ Made- 


moiselle Mori.’ Post 8vo, price 6s. (immediately. 
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RIVINGTON’S 








LIST. 











NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
LECTURES on the REUNION of the 


CHURCHES. By Joun J. Icn. von Dottmesr, D.D., D.C.L., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Munich, &c. 
Authorised Translation, with Preface by Henry NuTcomBg OXxEN- 
HAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The “DAMNATORY CLAUSES” of the 
ATHANASIAN CREED RATIONALLY. EXPLAINED, in a 
LETTER to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By the 
Rev. Matcorm MacCott, M.A., Rector of St. George, Botolph Lane. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PERMANENCE of CHRISTIANITY ; 
being the Bampton Lectures for 1872. By Joun RicwarD TURNER 
Eaton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Rector of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire. 8vo. [dn the press. 


LIFE, JOURNALS, and LETTERS of HENRY 


ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his Wrioow. 
8vo, with Portrait. [Jn the press. 


SELECTION from the SERMONS preached 
during the latter Years of his Life in the Parish Church of Barnes, 
and in the Cathedral of St. Paul. By Henry Metvitt, B.D., 
late Canon of St. Paul's, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, each 5s. 


The SPIRIT of S. FRANCIS DE SALES, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. Translated from the French by the 
Author of “The Life of S. Francis de Sales,” “A Dominican 
Artist,” &¢., &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND EXPLAINED in a SERIES of LEC- 
TURES. By the Rev. R. W. Jeur, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and sometime Principal of King’s College, London. 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. Kine, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's in the 
East, Oxford. 8vo, [Ln the press. 


The HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: its 
Divino Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions, A Short Treatise. With 
a Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject. By EpwarD Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 
TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. Joun Henry Buiwnt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer.” Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 42s. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent 
Lectures. By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 
the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. 
By Joun Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozey, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW;; being an Ex- 
position of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. Joun Henry Biovnt, M.A., 
F.S.A. Revised by Water G. F. Putiiimorg, B.C.L., Barrister-at- 
Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, and other 


Poems. By S. J. Sronz, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, 


Author of ‘The Thanksgiving Hymn on the Recovery of the Prince 
Small 8yo, 63. 


of Wales.” 








NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. = Edited by G. A 
Suacox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen's Coll ' 
Oxford. New Edition, Revised. (Forming a New Volume of Be 
‘*Catena Classicorum.’’) [Nearly ready, " 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY;  containine 
Books I. to VI. and Portions of Books XI. and XII. of Euclid, with 
Exercises and Notes. By J. Hamptin Samira, M.A., of Gonville and 
Caius College, and Late Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
12mo, 3s 6d. (Forming a New Part of “ Rivington’s Mathematical 
Series.”) 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATR, 


Edited by the Rev. Arrnur Houmes, M.A., Senior Fellow and 
Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge, and Preacher at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. 


DE CORONA. Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


the “Catena Classicorum.”) 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICA. 
Edited by the Rev. G. H. Hestor, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford; Head Master of St. Bees’, 


DE FALSA LEGATIONE. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Forming a New 


Volume of the * Catena Classicorum.”) 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN. 
Notes. 
Small 8vo. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA. Edited by H. & 
Woops, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford; 
Crown 8vo. (Forming a New Volume of “ The Catena Classicorm.”) 


[ Nearly ready, 


and ROMAN: 


Assistant-Master at 
(Just ready. 


(Forming a New Volume of 












With English 
By Evstyn Abbott, Assistant-Master in Clifton Coll 
[Just ready, 


A of GRECIAN 
H. Beesty, M.A., 
Small 8vo, with Maps. 


SKETCH 
HISTORY. By A. 


Marlborough College. 


SELECT PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE. Rugby 
Editions. 4 
MACBETH. Edited by the Rev. Cuartes E. Moperty, MA, — 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by the Same. 
Small 8vo, each 2s; paper cover, 1s 6d. 
CORIOLANUS. Edited by Roserr Wurrenaw, MA, | 


Assistant-Master in Rugby School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College; 7 
Cambridge. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by J. Sunrame 


PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
HAMLET. Edited by the Rev. Cxartes E. Moperty, M.A’ 7 
The TEMPEST. Edited by J. Surrees Parurorts, M.A. ; 


SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. Rugby| 
Edition. Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools, By ARTHUR | 
Smewior, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly’ > 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ARISTOPHANES : The Clouds—The Frogs—The Knights 


Plutus. 
EURIPIDES: Iphigenia in Tauris—The Cyclops—lIon. 


Small 8vo, each 1s 6d; paper cover, 1s. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN. 
ELEGIAC VERSE. By C. G. Grrr, B.A., late Junior Student of 

Christ Church, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Tonbridge 

Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 33 6d. - 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; being easy 
Graduated English Sentences for Translation into Latin, with Rules, — 
Explanations, a Vocabulary, and Index. Intended for the Use.of 
Beginners and Junior Forms of Schools. By R. ProwpE SMITs, B.A, 
Assistant-Master at the Grammar School Henley-on-Thames. Orowa 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


A THEORY of HARMONY. Founded on the 
Tempered Scale. With Questions and Exercises for the Use of 
Students. By Jou Srarver, Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. Qoll. Oxo 
Organist to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Second Edition, 8vo, 78 6d. 
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